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NUCOA 


NOW FURTHER ENRICHED 
IN VITAMIN A 


wis 





— 
15,000 units of VITAMIN A are 


now guaranteed in every pound 
of NUCOA, winter and summer 


‘Lue makers of Nucoa, who have pioneered in so many 
“firsts” in margarine development and improvement, an- 
nounce success in increasing Vitamin A fortification with- 
out change in flavor or texture. 


The entire history of Nucoa’s pacing the way of marga- 
rine’s contribution toward better national nutrition has 
been based on a consistent policy of offering the food 
energy, digestibility, and Vitamin A values of butter—at 
an attractive price, within reach of modest incomes. Nucoa 
was the first margarine to develop the appetizing flavor 
and texture qualities which come from the use of vege- 
table oils expertly processed and churned with fresh pas- 
teurized, cultured skim milk—both products of American 
farms exclusively. Nucoa was the first margarine to add 
Vitamin A fortification. And now, Nucoa is the first mar- 
garine to offer 15,000 U.S. P. Vitamin A units per pound. 


New study indicates this average for butter 


As you know, the official Food and Drug Administration 
“Standard of Identity” for margarine specifies that, if 
fortified, it must contain “not less than 9,000 United States 
Pharmacopoeia Units of Vitamin A per pound,” in order 
that it may “have a Vitamin A content comparable to that 
of butter, which is, on the average, approximately 9,000 


Nutritious N UCOA 


America’s Leading Margarine 


SEPTEMBER, 1945 


Also see Listing No. 11 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 


United States Pharmacopoeia Units per pound.”* How- 
ever, though this standard remains unchanged, a recent 
study by State Experiment Stations in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry and of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, U.S. Department of Agriculture, indicates 
that creamery butter averages a Vitamin A value of ap- 
proximately 15,000 units per pound—“winter butter” av- 
eraging under this figure, “summer butter” above ila 


Accordingly —and thanks to research already performed 
with this end in view —the makers of Nucoa have adopted 
this new level of Vitamin A fortification, guaranteed in 
every pound of Nucoa, winter and summer. 


The dependable quality of Nucoa’s texture, Vitamin A 
potency, flavor and freshness have always recommended 
it to both nutritionists and homemakers. It is America’s 
largest-selling margarine. For Nucoa is made with the 
benefit of research and strict daily control*** of one of 
the best equipped and staffed food laboratories in the 
world, with a consulting group of specialists in nutrition. 
And Nucoa is freshly made the year round, on order only. 
There is no “storage” Nucoa. 

*Federal Register, June 7, 1941, page 2762 

**Release, July 2, 1945, Agricultural Research Administration, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture 

***702 tests daily, 54 0n the oil alone—for maintenance of uniformity. 
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$52 


The daily contribution to good 
nutrition made by three glass- 
fuls of this palatable drink, each 
made of 2 oz. Ovaltine and 
8 oz. of milk,* is here shown. 


The extent to which nutritional needs are satisfied may well make 
the difference between a healthy, robust child and one who is re- 
tarded in growth and given to more frequent illness. Ovaltine, added 
to the child’s diet, may well bring the intake of essential nutrients 
to the optimal level at which the child’s full potential of growth and 


development can be realized. 
nag Yneas and 


Ovaltine is readily taken during and after illness, though many other 
foods may be refused. The wealth of essential nutrients provided by 
this delicious food drink, made with milk as directed—biologically 
adequate protein, quickly utilized carbohydrate, highly emulsified fat, 
all the important vitamins except vitamin C, and needed minerals— 


proves a valuable aid in maintaining nutrition and speeding recovery. 


the feeble and 
the Aged 


Ovaltine is digested with remarkable ease. Its curd tension is low— 
about one-third that of milk alone. Hence it leaves the stomach 
readily and, even when digestion is less vigorous as in the feeble 
and the aged, it does not lead to upper abdominal fullness or other 
digestive discomforts. In the restricted diets which so many aged 
impose upon themselves, Ovaltine is particularly valuable since these 
diets are usually deficient in one or several of the essential nutrients 
which Ovaltine provides in such abundance. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Callie 





os bd co, ee ae 31.2 Gm. ilo le ae 2953 1.U. 
CARBOHYDRATE ....... 62.43 Gm. ol dee icsih ada SR ee ae 480 1.U. 
Ne ving SF. a ee Ree e 29.34 Gm. WNNOE Se rpc se ayer aC 8 1.296 mg. 
oo ce, Ae ee ee 1.104 Gm. WAAR oe eS 1.278 mg. 
PUNMOMOD. 6k 6k 5 aes -903 Gm. PEE cle y x: oe einen Wye 7.0 mg. 
SO ik 6's Bae ee 11.94 mg. i a nn a a 5 mg. 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 
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i Is the sewing curriculum is limited 
F at your school... 
If you aren’t able to carry the les- 
sons as far as your girls would like... 
Then Singer’s Teen-Age Sewing 
Lessons might be just the solution 
you're looking for! 
Here’s what they are... how they 
er work... all the news about them! 
5 Teen-Age Sewing Classes are held at Singer's Trained Experts are in charge 
y ¢ Singer Sewing Centers everywhere.Groups ¢ of the lessons. They guide the girls in the 
lly are made up of girls from 12 to 16, who meet selection of colors and fabrics...and show 
7 on Saturdays or after school. them how to adjust a pattern. 
’ 
y. 
h 
le : : ' 
- Carefully supervised while cutting, the Stitching up ; ; ; on Singer Machines. 
* girls learn how to cut for complete ac- © Among the things taught are the use ie 
. . P . & . ~ 
d curacy of fitin the finished garment; how to and care of a sewing machine; use of attach- ~ 
" conserve fabric. ments. Girls learn finish-up tricks. How to hem; 
, * overcast seams; add touches that give 
ts individuaiity to a costume. 
Le 


Special nats to Ton -Fiere 


Send a class from your school — get special low rates for 
each student! Ask at your local Sewing Center, listed in 
the phone book under Singer Sewing Machine Company. 


SINGER 


SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 





s ee . f my 
mm © i a i. EES 
They’re proud of their first outfits! Now they can have more clothes Singer Sewing Machine Company ¢& 
* ... prettier clothes... for less money! And they'll be b- tter | omemakers ? ee — i] 
ywopyriant U.S 945, by The Singer Manufacturing Co 
when they grow up! Sil chedhtn eenetienh hess mpatadine 
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“NEW... 


WALL CHART 


about 
WORSTEDS 


i contribution 
to teaching of textiles, illus- 
trating and describing all 
vital processes in the manu- 
facture of Worsteds from 
Fleece to Fabric. Compan- 
ion piece to Arlington's 
book, Naphthalated Wool 
Worsteds — Fleece to Fab- 
ric, of which thousands of 
copies have been sent to 
teachers on their requests. 

If you already have the 
book in your files, send for 
Chart only. Otherwise ask 
for both book and chart. 
They will be sent by mail, 
postpaid. For convenience 
in ordering use the Coupon 
in the Listing Coupon 
Book sent under separate 
cover. 





Arlington 772% 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Practicalities 


VERSHADOWING our joy at 

Japan’s surrender and the end of 

World War II is our horror of the 
atomic bomb—a weapon which has the 
power to destroy all of mankind. Yet 
this very weapon of destruction may 
become an instrument of peace, as na- 
tions realize that they must cooperate 
in order to survive. 

Here is a challenge to remove the 
causes of friction between nations, races 
and religions. Some of these causes are 
listed in the article, Roots of Prejudice, 
by Alice V. Keliher, starting on page 
868, and some possible solutions are 
suggested. 


a 


Farm Family of the Year, on page 
371, shows what can be done under the 
Farm Security Administration to raise 
home living standards and to make for 
happier and healthier home life ‘in 
America. 


+ 


Budgeting is not a subject that people 
take to readily, particularly those who 
have been imbued with the belief that 
somebody else will look after them. 
Mary Warren Muldoon believes and 
shows in her article, The Budgeting 
Attitude, on page 373, that budgeting 
cannot be superimposed on_ people's 
thinking but must develop through their 
thinking. 


+ 


Home economics as a school subject 
has become an increasingly important 
part of the curriculum during the past 
twenty years—but it has a long way to 
go to reach its goal of providing train- 
ing in home living for all girls and 
boys alike. In an article, Let Students 
Promote Home Economics, on page 374, 
Charlotte Biester describes a project in 
which a college home economics student 
helped to promote home economics in 
the high school from which she was 
graduated. 


+ 


For several years, various Home Eco- 
nomics in Business groups have held 
an annual Field Day for home econom- 
ics students interested in business op- 
portunities in the home economics field. 
The San Francisco Bay Field 
Day is described by Genevieve Callahan 


on page 375. 


section 
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An example of a good Time and 
Motion Study from a report by Vivian 
Allen is offered on page 376 as an ex- 
ample of what can be done at the 


college level. 


Boys Plan the Family Fun in Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, where a class of boys 
studying a family recreation unit made 
games, as pictured on page 378. 

On the opposite page is a report of 
A Hobby Fair held each year in Smyrna, 
Tennessee. 

+ 


Foreign Foods in France and Italy, 
page 381, begins a new series of food 


y 





articles by Lily Haxworth Wallace, who 


wrote the food technique series last 
spring. See also Pressure Saucepan 
Cookery, by Jeannette Slamen on page 


383. 
* 

This month we introduce Our New 
School Lunch Editor, Katherine Con- 
nelly Wisely, and a four-page School 
Lunch Section, to be featured through- 
out the school year. 


+ 


Clothes on the Line, opening article 
for our Fashion Section, pages 389-404, 
forecasts clothing fashions for fall and 
winter. In the following article—third 
of a series on Methods for Teaching— 
Frances Mauck describes in detail a 
First Lesson in Garment Fitting. 

Your Duty to Beauty and Opportunity 
Is a Lady were written especially for 
the student home economist. See pages 
394 and 398. 


+ 


Many excellent short articles are in- 
terspersed throughout the remainder of 
this issue. Look for the titles: Jt’s in 
the Files; Planned Home Experiences 
Pay Dividends; The Ladies’ Hand Book 
of Plain Needlework; Will Maids Re- 
turn?; Improvised Sick Room Equip- 
ment; Have YOU Thought Of—; Pre- 
venting and Removing Mildew; The 
Tuck Shop at Ainslie School. These, 
plus our regular departments, What's 
Going on in Textiles, What's Going 
on in Foods, News Notes and Dates to 
Remember, and Books in Review, com- 
plete our largest September issue—an 
issue which we hope will start you off 
on a successful and happy fall and 
winter season. 
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News Notes 





N June 6, President Truman ap- 

proved Amendment S.383 to the 

Bankhead-Jones Act of January, 
1935, thereby increasing the amount of 
- Federal aid available to the Cooperative 
Agricultural Extension work. According 
to the Congressional Record for May, 
the increased appropriation should make 
available 100 additional county agri- 
cultural agents at $3200 a year; 1010 
county home demonstration agents at 
$2600 a year, 2,365 assistant county 
agents, called in some counties 4-H Club 
agents at $2800 a year; 652 assistant 
home demonstration agents or 4-H Club 
agents at $2250 a year; 120 supervisors 
of county Extension agents at $3600 a 
year; 141 state field agents in market- 
ing, rural housing, nutrition, rural youth 
farm management, etc. at $3500 a year. 
Before the new appropriations were au- 
thorized for the foregoing personnel 
increases, the following number of per- 
sons were in the respective categories 
enumerated above: 2,903; 2,035; 1,068; 
544; 343; and 100. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, the increase in 
appropriations will be $4,500,000. ‘This 
sum will grow to $12,500,000 for the 
year ending June 30, 1948. 


American Education Week 

Education to Promote the General 
Welfare is the theme for American 
Education Week, 1945. This will be 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of a week 
which has been set aside each year since 
World War I. Its four national spon- 
sors, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
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468 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK I6, N.Y. 





This is the house that PRACTICAL has 
built to announce its new September 
Listing and Coupon Service, combined 
in a separate book. Look for your copy 
which has been mailed to the same 
address as your magazine. Use the new 
combined Listing and Coupon Book not 
only for requesting teaching aids but 
also for a record of material requested. 
Send coupons today and start this valu- 
able material on its way to you. 
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ers, have developed an official program 
and materials that will help promote 
the program. Daily topics scheduled in- 
clude: 

Nov. 11 Emphasizing Spiritual Values 

Nov. 12 Finishing the War 

Nov. 13 Securing the Peace 

Nov. 14 Improving Economic Well- 

being 

Nov. 15 Strengthening Home Life 

Nov. 16 Developing Good Citizens 

Nov. 17 Building Sound Health 

A complete list of special material for 
American Education Week may be se- 
cured from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Mrs. Burke Wins Borden Award 

The 1945 Borden Award for out- 
standing achievement in research in ap- 
plied nutrition, administered by the 
American Home Economics Association, 
has been presented to Mrs. Bertha Shap- 
ley Burke, associate in Nutrition at the 
Harvard University School of Public 
Health. 

In outlining the basis upon which 
Mrs. Burke was selected for the Award, 
Dora Lewis, president of the AHEA, 
cited her studies on diets of pregnant 
mothers and the effect of these diets on 
their babies. Mrs. Burke’s studies have 
shown that when mothers had a diet 
that was good or excellent 42 per cent 
of the infants had no physical defects 
of any kind, while in the group of 
mothers whose diets were fair, only 6 
per cent of the infants could be classed 
as superior, and only | per cent of the 
offspring of mothers with poor diet came 
under the superior classification. 


“Something You Didn’t Eat’’ 

If you 
Government-sponsored food film, Some- 
thing You Didn’t Eat, a Walt Disney 
technicolor film released June 28, be 
sure to do so. This film which is a con- 
tribution to the wartime nutrition pro- 
gram by private industry explains in 
entertaining fashion the basic seven food 
groups, gives a bit of nutrition history 


have not already seen the 


for background and shows the house- 
wife how she can use nutrition knowl- 
edge for improving family health. 
This film has a running time of nine 
minutes. It is now being shown in thea- 
tres throughout the country. Soon it 
will be available as a 16 mm. print for 
special showing before community or- 
ganizations and schools. Groups inter- 
ested should write the Office of Infor- 





Dates to Remember 


October 6—NBC University of the Air 
launches its Fall and Winter program F 
of Home Is What You Make It : 

October 7-13—National Fire Prevention | 
week 2 

October 15-19—28th Annual Meeting of 
the American Dietetic Association 
scheduled to be held at the Nether- 
land-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been canceled due to travel re- | 
strictions 

October 31—Hallowe’en 


November 11-17—American Education 


Week—25th Celebration 





mation, U. S$. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Family Life Department 
Expands 

In answer to a growing demand for 
personnel trained in the field of child 
development and family relationships, 
the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell has revised its 
Family Life Department. Now, as the 
Department of Child Development and 
Family Relationships, it offers for the 
first time a four-year course for the 
preparation of nursery school’ teachers. 

According to Prof. Robert Dalton, 
Head of the Department, the expanded 
curriculum will offer a wider selection 
of courses for undergraduates and sev- 
eral more specialized courses for grad- 
uate students. 

The two nursery schools at Cornell, 
directed by Katherine Reeves, which 
have long been an important part of 
the Department, will continue to serve 
in the expanded program. According 
to Miss Reeves, opportunities available 
in the field of child development and 
care are increasing in variety. Among 
summer session students in the Depart: 
ment of Child Development and Family 
Relationships were: a cafeteria manager 
from Columbus, Ohio, studying the 
preparation and presentation of food 
for young children; an Extension home 
demonstration agent, building up her 
child care background to aid in dealing 
with the problems of rural women in 
New Hampshire; and a graduate stu: 


(Concluded on page 358) 
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Flavor 
turns the trick 





blur 
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EACHERS, like mothers, know that 

it's human nature to rebel against 
food that is ‘good for you.’ A dish that 
is delicately brown and bubbling, a 
smooth dessert tinted in a luscious shade, 
a salad with fruits artfully arranged, any 
food that looks attractive has a flying start 
over a pallid dish labelled ‘nutritious.’ 


Textures help to ‘sell’ food, too. The 
crisp crunchiness of cookies, smooth 
creamy fillings and puddings, flaky crusts, 
all have their excellent uses. But nothing 
inspires a love of food and good cook- 
ing as does flavor. 

And when flavor is easy to achieve as 
it is with the 29 Burnett Flavors, teach- 
ing food and nutrition becomes a joy. 

The 29 Burnett Flavors and the handy 
Burnett Color Kit help you to spice up 
the cookie lesson, perk up the white 
sauce project and point up the class in 
cake-making. Here individual tastes of 
each girl or boy have their fling in the fla- 
vors and colors of each student's choice. 

Knowledge of how these many fine 
Burnett Flavors are made, the whole 
Flavor story from start to finish makes 
for interest in the art of cooking, too. 
Send for a copy of Flavor and Spice, the 
Burnett brochure designed for classroom 


use. See the coupon section. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D St., Boston 10, Massachusetts 


or rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 356) 


dent expecting to go to China after the 
war to aid in parent education and 
nursery school work in the Fukien 
Province. 


Overseas Christmas Packages 

The Army, the Navy and the Post 
Office Department, in cooperation with 
the Office of War Information, are now 
planning the 1945 Overseas Christmas 
Mailing Campaign. Officials advise that 
dates for Christmas mailing this year 
are set for September 15 through Octo- 
ber 15. Of the 85,000,000 packages 
mailed last year to service men over- 
seas, many failed to reach the men be- 
cause of improper address, faulty pack- 
aging or perishability of contents. Any 
educational guidance in better pack- 
aging methods which home economists 
can give will be greatly appreciated. 


1945 Conference Canceled 

Ihe biennial conference of the Ca- 
nadian Home Economics Association, 
scheduled for August 27-31 in Winni- 
peg, was canceled. This was done to 
conform with government regulations 


declared after the meeting was an- 
nounced in the June issue of PHE. 
From Here to There 
Elspeth Bennett, formerly assistant 


professor of foods and nutrition at 
Syracuse University, became Manager of 
the Nutrition Service of the Ralston 
Purina Company of St. Louis on July 1. 


Gladys Branegan. who has been act- 
ing director of the home economics de- 
partment at Hunter College while on 
leave of absence from Montana State 
College, has accepted the Directorship 
of the School of Home Economics of 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Ardenia Chapman, acting dean of the 
School of Home Economics at Diesel 
Institute since the death of Dean Grace 
Godfrey, has been appointed Dean. 


Monica Clark has been appointed 
Foods Publicist for the American Meat 
Institute, Chicago. Mrs. Clark was as- 
sistant foods editor of a large Chicago 
newspaper. : 


Ruth Richardson Clark, a graduate 
of Lewis Institute, has recently been 
appointed Director of the Test Kitchen 
of the American Institute of Baking in 
Chicago. 


Eleanor Cumberland has accepted 
the position as Supervisor of the Home 
Economics Department of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Miss 


Also see Listing No. 13 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 


Cumberland has served as district home 
service director for the Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company. During a year’s leave of ab- 


sence in 1943, she was in American Red | 


Cross Work in London. 


Helen Hamilton, for fourteen years 
a member of the home economics staff 
of General Foods Company, became Di- 
rector of the Home Service Department 
of Corn Products Sales Company, New 
York City, on August 1. 


Mary F. Ihle, former high school 
teacher and assistant director of the 
home economics department of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, has joined the staff 








of the Westinghouse Home Economics | 


Institute as Central Supervisor. 


Hulda Kloenne, after seventeen | 


years’ association with the Cleanliness 
Institute, has been appointed Educa- 
tional Director for the Public Health 
Committee of the Paper Cup and Con. 
tainer Institute, New York City. 


Dora Lewis, president of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and 
head of the home economics department 
at New York University, has resigned to 
become Head of the Home Economics 
Department at Hunter College, New 
York City. 


Margaret Murray is the mew Direc. 
tor ot Home rconomics for the National 
Biscuit Company, New York City. Miss 
Murray has been associate food editor 
of McCall’s Magazine and home econo- 
mist for the publicity firm of Pendleton 
Dudley and Associates. 


Honore O’Brien, formerly home eco- 
nomics director for the Fair Store, Chi- 
cago, and consultant for the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois, 
is now a member of the Advertising 
Department of S. C. Johnson & Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


Vivian Reade, home economics teach- 
er, writer and foods consultant, has suc- 
ceeded Elizabeth Bothwell as Food and 
Household Editor of Fawcett Publica- 
tions’ women’s magazines. 


Louise Rucker, of the Procter and 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, has accepted 
the position as Supervisor of the Borden 
Kitchen which is now a part of the 
Consumer Services Division of the 
Borden Company, New York City. 





When you’ve washed your fancy duds, 
Don’t toss out those lovely suds. 

Use again to mop your floor, 

Make soap do a double chore. 
S-t-r-e-t-c-h it so we'll all have more! 
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New actual hours saved 
according to impartial scientific 
comparisons with typical farm home- 
Direc- making equipment now in use. 
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. Miss HAVE BETTER HEALTH 
editor . . through safe refrigeration; accu- 
econo- ° : ‘ 
sal We Home Economists rately controlled cooking heat that 
retains more vitamins and minerals; 
Can Help Raise the greater health protection through ade- 
— quate supply of hot water; and 
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Books in Review 





How To Cook 
By Marjorie Griffin 
Hall Publishing Company 
Price $1.98 Pp, 223 


A delightfully written and well illus- 
trated book for the beginner. Not only 
are the techniques of cookery thorough- 
ly explained and illustrated step-by-step, 
using basic recipes, but “cooking lan- 
guage” such as broiling, basting, simmer- 
ing and folding in an egg are made 
known to the apprentice. For example, 
the making of a Never-Fail Omelet is 
illustrated by six photographs and ex- 
plained fully from the breaking of the 
eggs to removal from the pan. Standards 
are also set up by means of photographs. 
For instance, three photographs show a 
good biscuit with level top and uni- 
formly golden brown color, a_ biscuit 
baked at too high a temperature and 
one at too low a temperature, thus en- 
abling the beginner to determine and 
correct her mistakes. A 26-page glossary 
gives a great deal of incidental informa- 
tion about foods, cooking utensils, condi- 
ments, desserts and odd names for vari- 
ous food preparations. 

Marjorie Griffin is well qualified to be 
the author of this beginners’ cook book 
for her background combines sound 
home economics training at Iowa State 
College with several years of foods edi- 
torial work on newspapers and maga- 


zines. —B.J.D. 


Egg Cookery 

By Lily Haxworth Wallace 

M. Barrows & Company, Inc. 

Price $2.00 Pp. 169 1945 

Egg Cookery for Breakfast, Luncheon 
and Dinner, by Lily Haxworth Wallace, 
appears at a_ psychological moment. 
With the scanty supplies of meat avail- 
able, eggs have been promoted from the 
breakfast to the luncheon and even to 
the dinner table, and every cook is look- 
ing for suggestions for new treatment 
for this basic food. Mrs. Wallace, as in 
her other book, supplies recipes with 
savory touches which make the differ- 
ence between just cooking and good 
cooking. At the same time, she does not 
ignore the simple methods of poaching, 
boiling and frying which are apparently 
often mysterious to new cooks, both 
young and old. 

The chapter on omelets, the prepara- 
tion of which is often considered a test 
of a fine cook, is complete with direc- 
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tions which include the care of the pan 
and which cover the various types of 
plain and fluffy omelets, with sugges- 
tions for the inclusion of other appro- 
priate ingredients besides eggs. The 
section on souffles of both the main dish 
and dessert type will be welcomed by 
those who have hesitated to add _ this 
dish to their cooking repertoires. Mrs. 
Wallace allows the cook to bake the 
souffle either in or out of the hot water 
bath. Few American cook books give 
appreciation to the French method of 
baking a souffle without water which 
results in a crusty more flavorful product 
and as puffy and fluffy as when baked 
in water. 

Other desserts besides souffles which 
call for the use of a number of eggs rate 
chapters. These include custards and a 
variety of sponge cakes and pound cakes, 
meringues and the macaroon type of 
cookie. Even experienced cooks will 
welcome easy and accurate recipes for 
such desserts as Crepes Suzette, Creme 
Brulee and Baba. There are a few care- 
fully selected recipes for egg drinks and 
for hot breads with more than the usual 
number of eggs. Mrs. Wallace has, of 
course, included Yorkshire Pudding as 
would be expected from her English 
background. 

—Reviewed by EpitrH M. BARBER 
Food Editor of the New York Sun 


Food for the World 

Edited by Theodore W. Schultz 

University of Chicago Press 

Price $3.75 Pp. 353 1945 

This book presents a series of twenty- 
three essays by eminent authorities on 
the subjects of population, nutrition, 
food supplies and international rela- 
tions. Each essay is from a lecture given 
during the Twentieth Institute of the 
Norman Waitt Harris Foundation at 
the University of Chicago, September, 
1944. In editing, Dr. Schultz has focused 
attention upon the world’s food prob- 
lems in an attempt ‘‘to discover whether 
or not they can be reconciled and made 
a part of a large, consistent policy per- 
taining to food.” The policies presented 
are in harmony with those of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 

Food for the World is valuable, not 
only for the resume of opinions by ex- 
perts in different fields, but also for the 
many phases of the food problem to 
which it calls attention. 

—Reviewed by Katherine C. Wisely 
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Pastimes for the Patient 


By Marguerite Ickis 

A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City 

Price $3.00 Pp. 284 1945 

The author admits she was tempted 
to add “—and for the impatient” to the 
title of this book. In full justice to its 
contents she should have, for there are 
more than a dozen activities of a prac- 
tical, constructive and even remunera- 
tive nature as suitable for the healthy 
as for the ill and for any age reader. 
Teachers and program directors will 
also find many valuable suggestions, and 
there's a helpful bibliography at the end 
of each chapter. Contents include Chip 
Carving, Leather Work, Photography, 
Finger Painting, Weaving, Games and 
Puzzles and A Bundle of Tricks. Plenty 
of illustrations. —HSS. 


Creative Hands 


By Doris Cox and 

Barbara W. Weismann 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 287 1945 

In this book of craft techniques, the 
authors have attempted to present the 
basic principles of color and design sim- 
ply enough for the beginner to find in- 
spiration and encouragement for crea- 
tive art work. There are detailed in- 
structions for making numerous useful 
and decorative articles for the home— 
wooden plates, block-printed draperies, 
metal napkin rings, all sorts of needle 
work and pewter work, to name a few 
—as well as many personal accessories— 
hats, gloves, belts, purses, etc. This book 
is particularly for the person with crea- 
tive interests and plenty of time or for 
the teacher of craft technique. Excel- 
lent illustrations. Hoss: 


Annual Flowers 


By Dorothy H. Jenkins 
M, Barrows & Co., New York City 
Price $2.75 Pp. 223 1945 
The full title of this book is Annual 
Flowers—From Seed Packet to Bouquet, 
and that is exactly what it covers. There 
are chapters on growing annuals, know- 
ing annuals and using annuals; a year- 
‘round calendar of chores; a list of flow- 
ers by color; a good chart for plant ail- 
ments, their causes and control. There 
is also an excellent chart guide giving 
(Continued on page 364) 
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FOR FALL CLASSES 
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Cereal Institute invites you to send for this 
new 1945 edition of teaching material: 
TEACHER’S SOURCE BOOK and Teaching 
Outlines—A 72-page handbook with many 
illustrations covering over 32 subjects. 

30 STUDENTS’ NOTEBOOK FOLDERS — 
interestingly illustrated. A brief presenta- 
tion of the Source Book material. 

WALL CHART—classroom size 22” x 35”. A 
picture-caption story easily understood and 
simple to use. 

NEW U. S. MEAL PATTERN CHART— A 
graphic aid to help you teach meal planning 
for better nutrition. 






Students’ 
Notebook 
Folders 


4 
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Fhctemal Vatrition Program announces 
A New Educational Film 


IN TECHNICOLOR BY WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 







: This educational material and technicolor 
movie film offered to you in cooperation 
with the National Nutrition Program. 





This is the new United States Depart- J’ CEREAL INSTITUTE INC 
ff ment of Agriculture educational nutri- * oes 
ij tion film on the “Basic 7” Food Groups { } 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


! —"‘SOMETHING YOU DIDN'T EAT’ —now 
i available in 16 mm. size for classroom 


and assembly use. It talks, it teaches—it's 
interesting. Send us a post card for list of SEND FOR THIS FREE TEACHING MATERIAL 
nearest film libraries from which 











\ you may obtain this film. 
NS Home Economics Department ve 
. CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
=—_— 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me one complete set of the Cereal Teaching Material 
and U. S. Meal Pattern Chart. 

SURVEYS PROVE THAT BREAKFAST IS THE Le ee a | 2 ee ee. oe ee ee 

NEGLECTED MEAL WITH STUDENTS (PLEASE PRINT) 

We will be glad to send you summary of surveys of Address ee ae ET ee Eee 

students’ breakfast eating habits. Also, a plan for 

making breakfast survey in your own classes. i TE Sail Zone a 
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The small California oranges we've 
been having this summer are at their 
best right now. Sweet. Thin-skinned. 
Loaded with juice and vitamin C. 


Little ones are mighty sweet now! 


1. HELP SAVE SUGAR. Because these small oranges are so sweet 
they can be very helpful as sugar savers. For example, orangeade, served as a 
between-meal refreshment, needs very little sugar. Two small oranges in the 
lunch box —or peeled and eaten after school—are sure to satisfy any sweet 
tooth. And straight juice, with or between meals, is a perennial favorite. 


2. TOP FOR JUICE. There’s a simple way to extract the juice from 
small oranges. Instead of cutting the fruit in half, simply slice off the stem 


end and ream the whole orange in one operation. Saves time. Saves effort. 
And you still capture all the goodness from these juicy small oranges. 


CALIFORNIA Sunkist ORANGES 
BEST FOR JUICE - and Cvery use! 


362 Also see Listing No. 15 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 











BEST BUY NOW 


Pound for pound, small 
oranges give you just as much 
vitamin C and juice as larger 
oranges. Because they’re so 
plentiful now, grocers are fea- 
turing them in 5 to 8 pound 
bags or 2 or 3 dozen lots. 
Those trademarked Sunkist 
are the finest from 14,500 co- 
operating California and Ari- 
zona Citrus growers. 
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CANNED FOODS 


Found in study at 
D great American Universities 
to be dependable, low-cost 


VITAMIN A 


* 


source of 














*Detailed report published in the August 10th, 1944, issue of THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


4. value of the findings resulting from 
the research project mentioned above lies largely in 
the fact that they make available, for the first time, 
evaluation tables indicating the relative nutritive 
qualities of a variety of modern canned foods, taken 
at known times from known locations. Heretofore, 
studies of a similar nature have dealt chiefly with 
raw foods. 

This advertisement presents specific data regard- 
ing carotene, or Vitamin A. Succeeding advertise- 
ments will deal with other vitamins. 

As might be expected, canned carrots were found 





to provide carotene in very high degree—an average 
of 7.16 mg. per 100 gm. (solid and liquid portions 
combined). Stated another way, this means that 
even a small 2-ounce serving of canned carrots can 
be expected to provide substantially more than the 
full average daily recommended allowance of 5000 
International Units. 

The next best sources of carotene, among canned 
foods, were spinach, apricots, and prunes, which 
yielded an average of 5200, 2100, and 1050 Inter- 


national Units, respectively, per 100 gm. Other goed 
sources, in order of carotene retention in the can, 
were tomatoes, tomato juice, all-green asparagus, 
peaches, and peas. 

Of particular dietetic significance is this fact: 
Since all canned foods are processed—ready to warm 
or chill and eat—the nutritive values for canned 
foods are net values. This contrasts with the gross 
values generally quoted for raw foods—such as fruits 
and vegetables—which are subject to widely varying 
deductions for losses resulting in transit from field 
to market to kitchen. Again, home preparation is 
often destructive of nutritive values — especially 
in the case of the water-soluble vitamins. 

As a reader of this publication, you play an im- 
portant part in helping to form public dietary habits. 
We urgently request your support in disseminating 
information regarding the good values of canned 
foods in supplying nutrition at low cost. To that end, 
an interesting booklet has been prepared, in lay lan- 
guage. Upon your request we shall be happy to send 


one or more copies for your use. Please address: 


CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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No other container 
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protects like the can 


, ‘ es ‘ ve 
Please write direct; no coupon for this material in Practical Coupon Book 36 











Books in Review are cited, 
Dietary Significance of Mental Dis. 


Show your students (Continued from page 360) orders and Special Psychology of Pa- 
how to make a the common name of each annual, its tients on a Diet depart from the beat. 
NEW WARDROBE botanical name, height, time to plant en path of oe “ahaa —- a8 sO 
and other helpful information. Chapters many grams of this or that food and 
from an old one _ on Vines for Use and Beauty, Flowers give attention to the patient, including 
for Cutting and for Window Boxes, and some suggestions for the patient's fam- 
Mar Brooks the Knack of Corsage Making, add ily. Pie : 

y greatly to the value of this handbook In Food and Nutrition as They Affect 
e | by the garden editor of the New York the Home and in Mental Hygiene Tech- 
Picken Times. nique Applied to the Feeding of Large 
mroeee ee ee siatiinit | Groups are plain truths with homely 

nternati -known authori ai ; fae her s ey: 
on canadian and design ann | | The Psychology of Diet wisdom that makes them outstanding 


chapters. Food is made the whipping 


author of Sewing for the Home é . 
boy for many family conflicts (a new 


and Nutrition 


shows you HOW in By Selling and Ferraro angle on food values). Incompatibility, 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., incompetence of the wife as a cook or 
New York in other homemaking duties, male domi- 
Price $2.75 Pp. 192 1945 nance, sexual maladjustments and other 
This book, a collaboration of a difficulties which one cannot proclaim 
dietitian and a_ psychologist, is timely. in public are submerged in complaints 
Need for greater reciprocal interest in about cooking, choice of foods and eat- 
( foods has been gaining recognition ing habits which are acceptable subjects 
MAI among members of both professions for for complaint. 
EASY several years. Effect of Improper Diet on Behavior 


and Personality is good reading in sound 
psychology; the exposition of the effect 
of dietary deficiency upon the disposi- 
tion is entertaining. 

Educating the Public relates some 
commendable things that have been 
accomplished in various cities where 
organizations and groups have joined 
forces to improve the standards of health 
for their community. 

The authors are well qualified to 
write on this subject. Dr. Selling is 
Director of the Psychopathic Clinic in 
Recorder’s Court of Detroit; Miss Fer- 
raro is Director of Dietetics in St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, New York City. They 
acknowledge help from Dr. Margaret 


Ten concise chapters cover the signifi- 
cant factors in this combination of the 
critical knowledge and its practical ap- 
plication to human beings. For each 
chapter the heading aptly describes the 
subject matter: 

Basic Psychology of Nutrition sum- 
marizes the general principles which 
some of us have learned by experience 
and some of us have not yet learned 
though they should play a prominent 
part in all dietary practice. We are thus 
able to test ourselves on our ability to 
be of the most effective help to our 
clientele. 


Filled with ideas for rejuvenating 
dresses, blouses and suits, Mending 
Made Easy is ideal for class projects 
in transforming last year's clothes 
into next year’s fashions. The book 
combines a complete course in re- 


Children’s Feeding Problems offers 


inforcing, darning, resewing, and re- many Sane suggestions for meeting and Mead of the National Research Council 
iring fabrics with a course in re- | solving these problems, followed by and Dr. Robert S. Goodhart of the War 
hioning—eliminating worn or old twenty-two rules for the proper feeding Food Administration and _ state that 


style parts, adding touches of new 
material, and combining two old 
garments into a brand new outfit. 
Special attention is given to the use 
of tissue-paper patterns in refashion- 


of children, compiled from the works of 
Ada Hart Arlitt, Miriam Lowenberg and 
Rowena Schmidt Carpenter. 


without the stimulation and interest of 
Frances Stern of the Boston Dispensary 
the book would never have been writ- 
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A beautifully illustrated 
84-page Booklet Replete 
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Helpful Textbook For Teachers 
Handy Classroom Book For Students 


Valuable Recipe Book 
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A Crossword Puzzle for Home Economists 
It took one home economics teacher just twenty minutes to solve 


this one. Can you beat her time? 


Horizonta 


1. Food saver 

11. Part of body 

12. Without hearing 
13. Form of poetry 
14. Textile machine 
15. Delicious fruit 
16. Type of thread 
18. Printer’s measure 
19. Animal call 
20. Witnessed 
21. Accident 
22. Woman Coast Guard 
23. Right living: abbr. 
24. To puff up 
26. Dripping water 
27. Shell-less mollusk 


28. Purpose of baking pow- 
der 

29. Electrical unit 

30. Jewelry 


31. Household pest 

32. Odds and ends 

33. For the hair 

34. Teacher education: abbr. 
35. Chaste 

36. Dross 

37. Otherwise 

38. Prepare the soil 

39. Article 

40. Pass on 

42. Red vegetable 

43. Go along 

44, Monotonous routine 
45. Facility 

46. Don’t spare it 

17. Cover with metal 


PRN AV SYN 


VERTICAL 


Condensed moisture 
Unit of work 
Frequency modulation 
Perfect 


. Accoutrements 


Organ of hearing 


- Real friend: abbr. 
- High headdress 

. Norse God 

. Legal matter 

. Makes electricity 


Measuring instrument 


. East Indian wood 


Aid to communication 
Fixed price 

Slight quarrel 

Speedy 

Salts and peppers 


- Old Brazilian coins 
- To hang clothes on 


Tardy 
Shell-less mollusk 


. Plumber’s delight 
. A bird’s crop 

- A teacher always is 
- Ink spot 

. Tableware 

. Slumber 

- Hebrew month 

. Mexican coin 

. Nurse’s assistant 

- Before 


Milk “counter” (slang) 


. Very warm 
- And (Latin) 


. Chemical symbol for 


radium 
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Roots of Prejudice 


By Alice V. Keliher 


Professor of Education, New York University 


Educational Director, Walden School 


OW we stand at one of those rare 

moments when the thought and in- 

stitutions and habits of the world 
have been shaken by the impact ol 
world war on the lives of countless mil- 
lions. Such occasions rarely come and 
quickly pass. We are put under a heavy 
responsibility. 

So spoke Justice Robert H. Jackson 
in his report to President ‘Truman on 
the eighth of June, 1945. In the para- 
graph quoted above he pleaded for a 
“firmer enforcement of the laws of inter- 
national conduct” in order to outlaw 
all future wars. 

Jackson’s report was far more than a 
plan for prosecution of international 
criminals, its subject. It was necessary 
for our Chief of Counsel to define inter- 
national crime as well. In what should 
be a historic document he shows, with 
flawless logic, that aggressive war should 
henceforth be legally and morally con- 
sidered an international crime and all 
who breed such wars be considered in- 
ternational criminals. If this view is 
accepted and hereafter acted upon world 
morality will have been moved forward 
to a noble plane. 

Since the issuance of the Jackson re 
port the World Charter has been 
adopted by the United States Senate by 
practically a unanimous vote. Fifty na- 
tions conceived the plan. A_ babel of 
languages emerged as one voice. Color, 
race and religion merged one with an- 
other to build the framework of a house 
in which all may be brothers. ‘The 
structure and the framework are ours. 
Have we the moral content as well? 

Going back to the Jackson report we 
find the question, “What specifically are 
the crimes with which these individuals 
and organizations should be charged, 
and what marks their conduct as crimi- 
nal?” Jackson’s reply in part, is: 

“Those acts which offended the con 
science of our people were criminal by 
standards generally accepted in all civil 
ized countries, and I believe that we 
may proceed to punish those respon- 
sible in full accord with both our own 
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traditions of fairness and with  stand- 
ards of just conduct which have been 
internationally accepted. .. . 

“Our people were outraged by the 
oppressions, the cruelest forms of tor- 
ture, the large-scale murder, and the 
wholesale confiscation of property 
which initiated the Nazi regime in Ger- 
many. ‘They witnessed persecution ol 
the greatest enormity on religious, po- 
litical and racial grounds, the break- 
down of trade unions and the liquida- 
tion of all religious and moral influ- 
ences.” 

Jackson goes on to point out that 
these outrages were preparatory to ag- 
gressive war and that they are contribu- 
tory elements in criminal behavior 
known as war. Read the above para- 
graph again. If these acts are accepted 
as criminal and punishable by an inter- 
national tribunal, international moral- 
ity then becomes a beacon light for the 
internal morality of nations. Interna- 
tional law then acknowledges and_ pro- 
tects the equal rights of human beings 
as nations regardless of race, color or 
creed. Can we have international law 
that transcends the morality within a 
nation? Have we in America the moral 
content to fill the framework of inter- 
national law and world organization 
thus nobly conceived? 

Not yet... but we are on our way. 
We are more conscious now than ever 
before of the glaring inequities and 
prejudices that exist in our country. 
‘The indignant protests pouring from 
press, organizations and fellow Senators 
over Bilbo’s slander of minorities is an 
encouraging sign of a growing aware- 
ness of the kind of morality Jackson 
presents. Our people have been. sick- 
ened and outraged by the evidence of 
Hitler's planned and hideous extermina 
tion of the Jews, the Poles or any othe 
group that stood in the way of his ac- 
complishing his objectives. 

Tens of thousands of American boys 
have given their lives to defeat the 
Hitler program of world domination by 
so-called Aryans. Most American fami- 





lies have somehow been touched by the 
tragedy of this war and they will not 
permit demagogues to try to float Hit 


ler’s philosophy here. More and more 
people are becoming sensitive to the 
basic similarity between the forms of 
racial and religious prejudice in Ameri- 
ca and the Nazi system. They are grate- 
ful that in America such behavior is not 
state condoned whereas in Germany it 
was part of the state’s program. For- 
tunately, there are an increasing num- 
ber of Americans dedicating themselves 
to wiping out injustice. They: 

—will not buy or rent property o1 

stop in hotels where those of Jewish 

faith are excluded. 

—will not eat in restaurants where 

colored peoples are not served. 

—will not vote for representatives in 

local and national government who 

believe in or express race discrimina- 
tion. 

—work for adequate public and _pri- 

vate housing developments in which 

people of all backgrounds can_ live 
amicably and democratically. 

—work to break down the ghettos, 

the Harlems, the Chinatowns_ into 

which people of given minority back- 
grounds have been pushed or have 
retreated for what seems like the 
safety and security of their own kind. 

—work for a broad program of pub- 

lic education, nursery school through 

college, available to all the children 
of all the people—giving children of 
all backgrounds the chance to grow 
up together and thus learn to work 
and live in harmony and for mutual 
benefit. 

refuse to accept and pass on rumors 
and tales about members of minor 
ties or to use derogatory language 
about them. 

These seven items and many othiers 
constitute a kind of creed for the few 
persons dedicated to the full flowering 
of democracy in America. People all 
over the country—North, South, East, 
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and West—who stand for the rights and 
dignity of their fellow human _ beings 
are the representatives of Jackson's code 
of a “tradition of fairness and . . . just 
conduct.” 

There are, however, those in America 
who cannot or do not wish to under- 
stand and live by this moral code. Many 
of these people suffer from the morally 
debilitating and weakening — illness— 
FEAR. They: 

—fear that the newcomer, the one 

who is different, will take away their 

jobs and means of livelihood (the 
major fear back of the Oriental Ex- 
clusion Act—the cause of resistance 
to Irish and Italian immigrants 
brought to America as cheap labor.) 

fear that minorities will invade 
communities with new customs and 
different standards of living and thus 
lower standards for all (the fear that 
causes white people to move out of 

a block when a Negro family buys 

in... the fear that motivates the 

statement that “those people” 
wouldn’t know how to live in and 
appreciate a nice home if they had 
it. “They'd keep the coal in_ the 
bath tub.”) 

fear that “undesirables,’’—those peo 
ple of different background, will 
intermarry with the “nice people” of 
the community. (The “nice people” 
are always the ones who got there 
first—the “undesirables” always the 
newcomer group. Proof of this is in 
those war communities in which 
hitherto divided elements came to- 
gether to resist the newcomer war 
worker group.) 


There are other basic fears that lie 
behind prejudice and intolerance but 
these three are major ones and suffice 
for illustration. It is important to recog- 
nize that although fear is the motiva- 
tion the prejudiced person rarely ad- 
mits a fear basis. We are still a people 
who believe that fear is weakness and 
so we can’t admit fear. (This has been 
a major factor in the number of neu- 
roses among men in service.) 

Since fear is not admitted as the 
basis for prejudice, the prejudiced per- 
son makes up reasons that sound logical 
and make him appear to be intellectual 
and sound in his “reasonable” pre- 
judices. For example, this person. says 
“Negroes and Latins have lower intel- 
lectual capacities than others and can't 
make use of higher education and cul- 
tural opportunities.” 

The fact is that human intelligence 
does not differ from group to group. 


Children have no prejudices. They 
learn to dislike other races, nation- 
alities, religions and groups from their 
Parents, companions and teachers 
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Negroes are not, as a race, intellectually 
inferior. The ranges of intelligence are 
the same for all groups of human be- 
ings. Health, education and cultural 
advantage bring more intelligence into 
light in a human being of any back- 
ground. There are Negro, White and 
Oriental geniuses. All 
stem from the common stock of human 
kind and all groups present a_ wide 
range of capacities. 

The prejudiced person uses other in- 
intellectual rationalizations. He says that 
nervous systems differ with race, or that 
the brain is different. Actually the brain 
differs with individuals, not races.! 
Klineberg reports 
brains which show that there are no 
differences in 


morons—and 


actual studies of 


observable qualitative 
brain structures.? 

Nor are there differences in blood 
plasma. Through the veins of all hu- 
man kind flows this common. stuff of 
life and it is alike for all. Blood types 
differ among individuals in all groups. 
Type I blood, for example, is found im 
individuals of every race and color. The 
indisputable sameness of blood is the 
most dramatic proof of the common 
origin of all mankind. 

We could go on with dozens of illus 
trations of rationalizations such as these 
two. But if fears are the real roots of 
prejudice and intolerance it would be 
best to attack the fears and see whethet 
they have any validity in a democratic 
nation. 

Phe fear that jobs are in jeopardy can 


1 Boas, Franz. Anthropology and Modern Life 
W. W. Norton, 1928, page 38. 

* Klineburg, Otto -Harper & Bros., 1935, pages 
88 and 89. 
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be erased by a full employment pro- 
gram such as is now visualized by ow 
national — leaders. Full employment 
linked with a social security plan that 
provides old age pensions, health and 
accident insurance and unemployment 
benefits should completely erase the 
haunting fear of joblessness and ill 
health. Then the newcomer, of what 
ever minority origin he may be, is no 
threat to one’s own job. 

Moreover, we are entering a period 
of production that, if wisely guided and 
financed, should) guarantee years ol 
comfortable prosperity. “The markets of 
the world are now open to us—a world 
desperately in need of rebuilding in 
vast areas that are shattered—a world in 
need of the essentials of daily living 
among the millions of people who have 
lived as peasants in many areas of Eu 
rope, Asia, Africa and South America. 
We shall undoubtedly have to “prime 
the pump” in China and Russia, for 
example, so they can begin to buy from 
us. Once the flow of trade starts all 
over the world our production facilities 
and labor market will be used to the 
full if we can buy enough from them 
so they can buy from us. Then the 
trained Negro mechanic, the Mexican 
riveter, the woman foreman will have 
secure places among secure — fellow 
workers. 

In the realm of job security we now 
have “nothing to fear but fear itself.” 
If we do not hold ourselves back by 
timidity we stand to enter a period of 
world prosperity in which the security 
of all is so certain that this deep cause 
of prejudice will have no footing. Re 
lease from this fear will affect the des 
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tiny of the Mexican, the Oriental, the 
Pole, the Negro, the Jew, the woman, 
and other minority members against 
whom discrimination in jobs and _ pro- 
fessions is now practiced. It will bring 
about a new attitude toward opening 
training for services, skilled jobs and 
professions to all who show aptitude— 
an attitude that could end the “quota” 
system. Full training is essential for 
“full employment.” Full employment is 
the economic base of good will and 
mutual trust. 
The fear that 
minority moving into a neighborhood 
will lower the standards of all has never 


members of a new 


been proved to be true. Those who 
claim that newcomers to decent housing 
“keep the coal in the bath tub” can 
never cite an instance in which they 
have seen coal in a bath tub. What zs 
true is that newcomers forced to move 
into dilapidated and rundown housing 
find it impossible to live decently. More- 
ver these are the people who are most 
ikely to be malnourished and lacking 
in the energy necessary to keep a bright 
and attractive front. Directors of hous- 
ing projects testify that people who 
move from slum conditions into decent 
housing are inordinately proud of their 
new dwellings and strive to take good 
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RATE YOURSELF! 


How good a citizen of a democracy are you? 


Today one of the most important tests of an American is his stand on race 
relations. Here is a questionnaire prepared by the American Council on Race 
Relations. Figure your own score on it. How good a democrat are you? 

For each question check the box which most closely describes your reaction. 
Add up your score. If you rate between 80 and 100, you are probably making 
a real contribution to the improwement of race relations. If your score is between 
60 and 80, you are not doing enough. 


If your score is below 60, you are 
consciously or unconsciously promoting racial and other intergroup antagonisms. 





~ 
© 


Do you think of George Washington 
Corver, Albert Einstein, and Enrico Ca- 
ruso primarily as an exceptional Negro, 
Jew, and Italian—or do you think of 
them as exceptional individuals, a scien- 
tist, a mathematician, and a musician? 


10 points 


5 points 


= 





I think of them 
as individuals 


I think of them 
as a Negro, Jew, 
and Italian, but 
try to evaluate 
them as_ indi- 
viduals 


Invariably 1 
think of them 
as a Negro, a 
Jew, and an 
Italian 





2. Do you refer #o minority groups or group 
members as “chinks, “wops," "micks,” 
or “hunkies"? 


Never 


Sometimes 


Always 





3. Are you training your children to under- 
stand that all Americans, regardless of 
race, creed, and color, have equal rights? 


Certainly 


Realize | should 


Why should 1? 





4. Do you accept racial and religious dif- 
ferences as a matter of course, or do you 
think that differences imply inferiority? 


Accept them, 
Think differ- 
ences make peo- 
ple more inter- 
esting 


I know the facts 
of science: dif- 
ferences do not 
mean inferiority 


My ways are 
better; my 
group is su- 
perior 





ba 


Do you have the guts to speak up when 
someone fells a joke that ridicules a 
whole race or religion? 


Yes, | try to 
show how such 
jokes may pro- 
mote prejudices 





1 would speak 
up_ if it isn't 
embarrassing to 
do so 


1 would laugh 





6. Are you working with others against dis- 
crimination in your city, in your union, 
on your job, in your clubs? 


Yes 


1 would help if 
asked 


What could 1 
do? 





7. Have you written to your Congressman 
in support of FEPC, the antilynch bill, 


the repeal of poll tax? 


Yes—often, and 
| got friends to 
write 


No. But | in- 
tend to do so 


What. good 
would it do? 





8. Do you repeat rumors about racial and 
religious groups? 


No. I investi- 
gate rumors and 
try to stop 
them 


1 don't repeat 
them, but | 
don't try to 
stop them 


If they're hot, 
| pass them 
along 





9. Do you believe in “white supremacy,” 
that "internatidnal bankers" are all Jews, 
that colored groups are made up of peo- 


ple who are all “childish, irresponsible, 


No. Besides be- 
ing untrue, 


these catch 
phrases endan- 
ger d . 





and lazy"? 


I'm not quite 
sure 


Of course | dol 





10. Have you ever bothered to obtain and 
read authentic and unbiased information 
about one or more of America's minority 
groups? 


Yes, and | got 
facts to use in 
talking with 
other people 


I listen-to such 
facts when | 
hear them 


I'm nat intere 
ested 





TOTAL SCORE 
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care of them. This is dependent, of 
course, on the education in homemaking 
the individuals have had and is a plea 
for continuing adult education in col- 
laboration with housing projects, settle- 
ments and clubs where adult home- 
makers may be reached. 

Incidentally, there is irony in the be- 
lief that Negro families run down good 
property because their traditional role 
in America has been that of house 
cleaner and yard man. No, the condi- 
tion of a neighborhood correlates with 
the education and economic security of 
the persons, not their racial background. 
The conditions of living of Negro and 
White share croppers in the 1930's were 
identical. With improved economic ad- 
vantages and attention to functional 
community education members of all 
minority groups raise their standards of 
living. Self respect is a potential at- 
tribute of all, and one measure of a 
democracy is the degree to which all of 
its citizens achieve it. 

The fear of intermarriage is a fear 
that grips the majority group and con- 
cerns them far more than it does the 
minority. Gunnar Myrdal in his mag- 
nificent study of the Negro in America® 
points out that whereas intermarriage 
as a problem is first on the white man’s 
list, the problem of an economic live- 
lihood is first for the Negro. It is a con- 
ceit of majority members that minority 
members want to intermarry. In fact 
it is the rare member of any minority 
who purposely sets out to marry into 
the majority. Minorities tend to marry 
within their own members, Jews to 
Jews, Catholics to Catholics, Negroes to 
Negroes, Italians to Italians, so that the 
intermarriage ratio is so very small that 
it is amazing how magnified the fear of 
it has become. The rightness or wrong- 
ness of intermarriage between religions, 
races and national groups is a matter 
for the private conscience of the indi- 
viduals involved. History has shown, 
however, that the merging of the many 
characteristics of a mixed population 
produces strength in the oncoming gen- 
erations. Many a stalwart young Ameri- 
can of today boasts four or more na- 
tional backgrounds as his heritage. 

The parent and the teacher play a 
great role in the development of the 
democratic morality we have been dis- 
cussing. In home and school we must 
take a positive stand on the value and 
dignity of all human beings and con- 
sciously adopt the program of the truly 
democratic citizen. We must help chil- 
dren and adults to spot and _ stop 
rumors and trouble-making tales.4 We 
must go to the root of the fears that 
stand as barriers between people. Chil- 

(Concluded on page 433) 


3An American Dilemma, Gunnar Myrdal, 
Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
*The Springfield Plan, Alland and Wise, te 


Viking Press, 1945. 
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All members of this Missouri family cooperate on their rehabilitation program, including the keeping of financial records 


Farm Family of the Year 


By Frances Hunt 


Farm Security Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


NE fall afternoon seven of the Hol- 

land children came home from 

school and found the rest of the fam- 
ily deep in conversation with visitors. 
They did not know it then, but plans 
were beginning that would make a big 
change in their lives. 

The seven stood by with two small 
sisters while their parents and oldest 
brother talked with the man and wo- 
man from the Farm Security Admini- 
stration office. The Hollands wanted 
to make a new start. As “share rent- 
ers” on a little Mississippi hill farm they 
had netted only $450 that 1940 season. 
Most of it came from cotton, though 
they sold enough livestock products and 
syrup to bring in $107. One-fourth of 
the crops went to the landlord as rent. 
Confident of their ability to do better, 
the Hollands were asking the Farm Se- 
curity Administration to help them. 

From that day, all ten children have 
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worked along with the parents in the 
family’s rise to-a more secure position, 
and there was rejoicing in the home 
Jast winter when the Hollands won top 
honors for ‘Tallahatchie county in 
FSA’s “farm family of the year’ con- 
test. 

Up to 1940, the James Hollands, like 
chousands of other small farmers, could 
not provide themselves with enough 
stock, equipment and land to have the 
kind of living they wanted, or a feel- 
ing of real security. Farming each year 
on a small margin, they never had ac- 
quired the assets a bank asks for when 
a farmer wants to borrow. Farm Se- 
curity credit was the only financial help 
available on reasonable terms. They 
found FSA did more than lend money 
it gave individual guidance in good 
management. 

With a rehabilitation loan, the Hol 
lands bought machinery, cows, chickens, 
things for the home. The county FSA 
supervisor and Miss Hawkins, the home 
supervisor, helped them with their 
farm and home plan on which the loan 


was based, and advised on better meth- 
ods. 

Then they borrowed about $5,000 to 
buy a farm, a larger place,on the beat- 
line road. The three farmerg:on the 
local FSA committee said the Hollands 
had a good reputation for thrift and 
hard work and were just the kind of 
tenants Congress was thinking of when 
the farm ownership program was set up. 

Hopes were high as the family moved 
to their new home in the spring, but 
the next two crop seasons were dis- 
couraging, and they had serious illness. 
James, Jr., went into the army, and 
Raymond, Julius and Cecil joined the 
navy. Many of the farming and home- 
making adjustments had to be worked 
out slowly. 

Yet the Hollands have come a long 
way. Their new farm is diversified; be- 
sides cotton, they have cows, poultry 
and hogs, and raise several feed crops. 
Milk and butter sales bring in $5.50 a 
week, though as tenants they had no 
income at all from dairy products. 
Garden covers one half-acre, orchard an- 
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Farm Security Administration 
Mrs. Watkins of Alabama seldom used 
a ration point, either red or blue 
other. ‘Ten acres of pasture have been 
improved. ‘They have drainage ditches, 
complete fencing, a new hog house and 
other improvements. 


The record book shows cash farm in- 
come of just under $2,500 for the 1944 
season, as well as a gain of $3,700 in 
While more fa- 
vorable prices made possible part of 
these increases, the main factors were 
meth- 


net worth since 1940. 


expanded production, — efficient 
ods, new enterprises, and a real “‘live- 
at-home” economy. Every dollar bor- 
rowed for operating expenses has been 
paid with interest. They have many 
years to finish paying the 40-year farm 
purchase loan, at 3 percent interest. 
FSA allows them to pay more than a 
year’s installment in a good season, so 
as to reduce payments in bad years; so 
far, they are ahead of schedule, despite 
the bad years. 

The Hollands are members of the 
group medical care and hospitalization 


plan set up by FSA borrowers of the 
county. Mr. Holland does some of his 
buying and selling through a marketing 
and purchasing association started with 
the county supervisor’s advice. 

Nearly everything the Hollands eat 
comes from the farm. Cash outlay for 
groceries and school lunches last year 
came to $173. With successive plant- 
ings, the garden yields vegetables the 


year round. Mrs. Holland sets her can- . 


ning goal at about 90 quarts per per- 
son, and meets it. They plan the meat 
supply a year in advance, butcher hogs 
for pork and lard, can one beef each 
year. ‘They have all the milk and but- 
ter they need, plenty of eggs and poul- 
try. 

Clothing bills are kept down, since 
Mrs. Holland, Joyce and Virginia do 
the family sewing, and they believe in 
making over. Mrs. Holland buys with 
an eye to durability and service. 

The attractive new home has many 
improvements over other places they 
have lived. House and yard are the 
children’s special pride. ‘They helped 
sod the yard and put in flowers and 
shrubs, and are hoping to buy a lawn- 
mower-soon. Painting the house is a 
job listed for this fall. 

One boy and five girls are in school 
now, and the parents are determined 
each shall finish high school as the older 
brothers did. In the spring their father 
hired a man to break his land with a 
tractor so 15-year-old Billy would nov 
miss even a day of school on account 
of plowing. Mrs. Holland goes to Home 
Demonstration club meetings, her hus- 
band belongs to the American Legion, 
and four children are active in 4-H 
club. 

Mrs. Holland says the home super- 
visor showed her how to make her work 
easier. “The garden plan and canning 
budget were the most wonderful help,” 


she recalls. “They showed me what to 


plant, and the things I should can and 
store for the family. Miss Hawkins ad- 
vised me about buying fruit jars and 
the pressure cooker. Before, my can- 
ning was haphazard—I never had enough 
equipment. 

“I took her suggestion about getting 
a larger stove, and we bought a refrig- 
erator which helps me save food and 
keep milk and butter cool so we can 
sell what we don’t need. Our family is 
better nourished; our health is better.” 

She mentioned, too, Miss Hawkins’ 
help with problems of chickens, or- 
chard, buying and setting out shrub- 
bery, making curtains, getting rugs and 
making the house more convenient. 

In recognizing the Hollands as 
“family of the year’’ FSA took into ac- 
count their whole progress toward bet- 
ter living—not merely their fine record 
in marketing crops and meeting pay- 
ments. From the employes in the 2,000 
county offices up to Administrator 
Frank Hancock in Washington, Farm 
Security workers say that lending money 
to low-income rural families and then 
collecting it again is of little perma- 
nent value unless the people using the 
money become more successful. Thus 
the emphasis everywhere is on better 
management of farm and home, better 
money management, more attention to 
health and education and participation 
in neighborhood affairs. 

Today this agency of the Department 
of Agriculture is carrying on only two 
main activities—rural rehabilitation and 
farm ownership. Many families, like 
the Hollands, make use of both serv- 
ices. Frequently families start on the 
rehabilitation program with less man- 
agerial ability and fewer possessions 
than the Hollands had in 1940, and 
gradually advance to the point where 
they can qualify for farm ownership 
loans. The Hollands’ story is not typi- 


(Continued on page 416) 





The FSA Program made it possible for Sam Reeves and his family to 


move from the house shown above left to the 


new one on the right. Final payment on this farm and home, which the Reeves have carefully maintained and repainted, 
was made in November, 1944. Mr. Reeves never had an opportunity to attend school but his children have not missed a grade 
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UDGETING plans can be taught; the budgeting 

attitude is a product of evolution. The germ must 

be planted weeks before the problem is to be pre- 
sented, and the work should lead to a point where the 
girls practically invent the budget idea themselves. Un- 
less the idea is an outgrowth of such a study of the 
girls’ own needs, it will not function effectively, ‘The 
class must be “sold” on it, exactly as a business man is 
sold on a new proposition. 

With one class of sixteen and seventeen year old girls, 
many of whom had part-time jobs, our preliminary 
lesson began with the question, “How do you judge a 
new girl? How do you make up your mind whether 
or not you are going to like her? What is the first thing 
you notice?” 

“Her looks.” 

“What is the most important thing about them?” 

“Whether she looks clean.” 

This was the key note we wanted. The remainder 
of that lesson was devoted to “The Clean Girl,’’ who 
looks clean, feels clean, smells clean. Items were listed 
and discussed, fresh underclothing and frequent bath- 
ing emphasized. That left the lead for our next lesson: 
“If you change underclothing frequently, you need a 
reserve supply. We want to find out how many clothes 
a girl has to have—not what she may want, but what 
she needs.” 

There was a list of headings on the board: 


ARTICLES| ABSOLUTE NEEDED FOR| DESIRABLE: 
NECESSITY | CONVENIENCE | WOULD LIKE 
TO HAVE 





After free and occasionally heated discussion, the 
schedule was filled. Then the point was raised, “What 
should a girl know before buying any new clothes?” 

“What she has on hand.” 

“Do you know? Then what should you do?” 

“Check up.” 

‘We call that taking inventory. > Mimeographed blanks 
were passed out. “Go home and take one. Then you 
will be better able to decide what you want to make in 
sewing class.” 

During the next lesson we began estimating from the 
inventories what clothes should cost yearly. On the first 
item we made a discovery—the cost varies with the season 
of purchase. That class period was devoted to “Bargain 
Sales” and cash discounts. The next discussion started, 
“Is it cheaper to make or to buy nightgowns, pajamas 
and slips?” Material was estimated, cost computed, and 
the conclusion reached: “Home made are cheaper, not 
counting time; they are usually of better material; they 
will wear longer.” In the next lesson we finished work- 
ing out the inventories and clothing costs, using two 
sets of figures—bargain sale and average prices. The 
girls were surprised at the cost of their own outfits. 

“Now we shall try to select the list that you can afford. 
First, what do we mean by ‘afford’?” 

“What you can pay for, and pay your other debts.” 

“What are your other debts?” 

After extended discussion we worked out a list that 
covered their standard expenses. 

“We call this your weekly budget. Does your father 
have one?” 

We listed the probable items of his, and then brought 
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The Budgeting 
Attitude 


By Mary Warren Muldoon 


Principal, Waverly Junior High School 
Waverly, New Yor 


up the point, “Is there any advantage in making your 
budget before payday?” They recognized the importance 
of this at once. The next lesson began with the ques- 
tion, “Suppose your budget is larger than your pay?” 
The final decision of the group was, “If a girl is work- 
ing she ought not to reduce her contribution at home; 
she ought not to cut her savings; she can reduce the 
rest.” 

We made a budget for a girl whose part-time earn 
ings were $12.00 a week, and decided what clothes allow- 
ance she really could afford. Then the instructor said: 

“Many investigators have spent time finding what per 
centages people can afford to spend. For instance, they 
say that a man earning $150 a month should not spend 
more than $30 a month for rent or housing. Here is one 
percentage table. Let’s find out what he could afford 
for food and clothing.” 

This work was continued during two or three class 
sessions, and then each girl selected the percentages fon 
her own real or supposed income, and worked out het 
own budget at her seat. 

After working out several family budgets, the girls 
learned how to keep a personal cash account. Each girl 
agreed to try it for a week, after which they compared 
notes, discussed the advantages, and decided that the 
best time to write it down was just before going to bed. 
A number of the class members persevereed to the end 
of the term. 

“We are told that eighty-five per cent of our popula 
tion are dependent at age sixty-five. What do you sup 
pose are the reasons?” was the next question. The class 
listed probable causes, suggested remedies, and discov 
ered for themselves the necessity of systematic saving. 
They calculated recommended savings for different in- 
comes, including their own; learned how to make a bank 
deposit and balance a checkbook; listened to an assem 
bly talk by a local bank official; and decided formally: 
“The best time to deposit your savings is when you are 
cashing your check.” 

Space does not permit following the work in more 
detail, but before the year ended they discussed install- 
ment plan buying; Building and Loan Associations, 
with the local Secretary giving an assembly talk; why 
cash and carry grocery stores and chain stores sell cheap- 
er; life insurance as an investment and as a working- 
man’s duty; feeding tramps at the door; and a dozen 
similar topics which we class with the budget idea be- 

(Concluded on page 438) 
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Let Students Promote Home Economics 


By Charlotte Biester 


Chairman of Home Economics Department 
University of California 
Santa Barbara College, California 


664 ™ so thrilled and excited!” jubi- 
lantly exclaimed Esther Corona as 
she met her adviser in the hall. 

Naturally the counselor’s curiosity was 
aroused. Had Esther received a coveted 
grade in a mid-term examination, or 
had some good news come from a spe- 
cial friend in military service? What 
could it be? Both surmisals proved in- 
correct. 

“You know what? My high school 
home economics teacher, Mrs. Eva Wil- 
son at San Bernardino, has asked me to 
talk about ‘Home Economics in Col- 
lege’ to all of the home economics stu- 
dents in her classes.” Her eyes were 
gleaming with the expression of happi- 
ness which accompanies recognition. 
Previously Esther had been a student, 
one of many majors in a department; 
now she was being identified as one of 
the leaders in the group and was achiev- 
ing status in her chosen field. ‘To her 
had come an awareness of the important 
contribution which a student can make 
in interesting others in the continuation 
of their education in home economics. 

A few days later Esther came into the 
adviser’s office. “‘Here’s my talk; have 
I said the right things?” she asked as she 
laid her paper before the adviser. It 
was one of those rushed schedule days 
on which one is reluctant to add an- 
other detail. But realizing that through- 
out the country sub-standard teacher 
certification was up 2000% and_ that 
50,000 teaching positions had been abol- 
ished, unquestionably anyone who might 
recruit 
economics or any other teaching field 
should have priority over any other 
appointment. 

It was suggested that Esther might 
read the talk aloud as a type of speech 
dress rehearsal for her appearance be- 
fore the home economics group in San 
Bernardino. She proceeded: 

“A great many of you are probably 
thinking of continuing your education 
by attending college. As you go on with 
your home economics as a major inter- 
est, I know you are wondering what it 
is going to be like, what real advantages 
you will receive, what you will study, 
and what you will do with it after 
graduating. P 

“T’'ve been in the Home Economics 
Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara for about a 


be able to students in home 
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year and a half and I’ve enjoyed every 
minute of it.” 

Here she paused: “I want to tell them 
something about the instructors and the 
classes but how can I do this to make 
it interesting and show them that col- 
lege is different from high school?” As 
a partial solution of this problem a file 
of the Home Economics Department pic- 
tures showing the faculty and students 
in action was found and incorporated 
in the talk. The pictures included activ- 
ities of the foods and nutrition depart- 
ment, aspects of textiles and clothing, 
hospitality in the Home Management 
House, projects in consumer buying, 
techniques in cafeteria and institutional 
management, and programs in child 
care. It was decided to use a duplicate 
set of illustrations so that one group 


reer: teaching, dietetics, home demon- 
stration work, journalism, radio, and 
other phases. Many of us will decide 
to marry. Is there a better career for a 
woman? I believe that a woman can be 
measured by the kind of success she 
makes and that through home economics 
she contributes an immeasurable some- 
thing to society that lifts the world 
higher.” 

In terms of immediate results it is 
impossible to estimate the worth of 
Esther’s talk. It is obvious that one of 
its greatest values lies in the fact that 
it exemplifies a potential method for 
publicizing careers in home economics. 
If the demand for trained home econom- 
ists is to be met, all groups of home 
economists should be concerned. Mere 
interest is insufficient. There should be 





Why Don’t More Girls Take Home Economics? 


1. Often school administrators and parents do not compre- 
hend the value of home economics education and hence do 


not urge girls to enroll. 


2. Many home economics teachers do not try to interest 
girls in taking home economics or to help them overcome 


schedule difficulties. 


3. Facilities for teaching home economics are antiquated 


and/or inadequate. 


(Continued on page 438) 





could start from the rear of the room 
while the other could be passed along 
the front rows of listeners. 

Esther remarked that the use of the 
photographs would solve another prob- 
lem which had caused her to worry. 
“Using these will make me feel com- 
fortable. I don’t want to read the talk, 
so if I should make a mistake in speak- 
ing the girls would be so busy looking 
at the illustrations they might not no- 
tice it.” 

The significant statements in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of Esther’s talk gave 
the adviser a professional thrill for it 
was obvious that this student appre- 
ciated the fact that a college home eco- 
nomics major offers training for both 
a professional and a personal career. 

“The purpose of our college educa- 
tion is to prepare the student for a more 
satisfactory life and at the same time 
give her a vocation with which to earn 
her own living. There is a long list of 
occupations from which to choose a Ca- 


interest accompanied by action. 

More high school teachers like Mrs. 
Eva Wilson who recognize the inter- 
dependence of high school and college 
departments are essential. We need 
high school teachers who keep in touch 
with their college alumnae and appre- 
ciate the psychology of having a former 
student talk to their classes. Personal 
contacts are always a more effective 
means of reaching people than is litera- 
ture. Yet the time element involved 
compels most educators to use printed 
material. The student’s schedule has 
greater elasticity which often makes a 
personal visit possible. The home eco- 
nomics major, in returning to her home 
community, has the advantage of an 
established rapport with her former as- 
sociates. She is idealized for having 
achieved college status. The fact thiat 
she talks in an informal way and in a 
vernacular common to the average high 
school girl adds rather than detracts 
from the effectiveness of her talk. 
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Genevieve A. Callahan 


San Francisco, California 


IELD day: a day of unusual exer- 
tion; a gala day,” quoted Emily 
Chase in opening the big Bay Area 
meeting of 300 college and high school 
students, teachers, Extension people and 
business home economists on a Saturday 
morning in San Francisco last May. 
And all those things this Home Eco- 
nomics Field Day did turn out to be. 

One point of view was adhered to in 
developing the program—the point of 
view of the undergraduate who is 
grooming herself to enter competition 
in the business or professional world a 
few years from now. 

Since a program, like a novel or play, 
must have a central theme and _ inter- 
twining sub-themes if it is to accom- 
plish its purpose, this program was built 
on the theme, “What you can expect if 
you go into a home economics job in 
business.” Sub-theme for the morning 
was, “How to put Home 
ideas across”; for the afternoon, “How 
to put yourself across in a job.” Simple, 
straight-forward titles for the various 
events carried out the general feeling 
established in the theme and sub-themes. 

Some of the points stressed in the 
various demonstrations and talks were 
these: 

Demonstrations: Importance of thor- 


ough planning, careful preparation; 
checking and rechecking of _ plans, 
equipment and supplies; rehearsals. 


Need for quick thinking and adjustment 
to emergencies. 

Food Photography: Again, the im- 
portance of planning, preparation and 
rehearsals. Need for high degree of 
skill (even to the pressing of cloth for 
background); importance of originality 
in ideas, balanced by good taste and 
judgment. 

Radio and Platform Speaking: Need 
for ability to talk well in public in any 
job. Importance of developing a good 
speaking voice—one that expresses sin- 
cerity, friendliness, likeable personality. 

The Writing Field: Every job involves 
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(*Reprinted from Field Day Program) fe VV aw = 
“ -*e 
If you are a capable, well-trained home - SNA) 
economist, you can be sure of a good » Gy 
job in the postwar world. Why? Be- {fv ) 
cause tomorrow’s world will center ~  .e . 
around better living — better-planned — _ 
houses, better foods, better clothing at | 


lower cost. All of these spell new jobs 


for bright young home _ economists. 


Your job may logically be right here in California. Why? Because California, al- 
ready one of the world’s great food centers, is fast becoming a world leader in 
home architecture, home decorating, informal clothing styles. Already the home of 
the motion picture industry and birthplace of many national radio shows, Cali- 
fornia is destined, also, to be one of the world’s great transport centers. Any and 
all of these offer exciting possibilities to home economists with vision. 


Yes, a job is waiting for you. And it’s worth looking ahead to, worth getting ready 
for, right now while you are still in school, Who knows? That course in public 
speaking may be the means of your getting a really good home economics job in 
radio or television. . . . Those exhibits in modern art and design may help you 
later in setting up food photographs, and laying out copy. . . . That course in 
kitchen planning may open the door to a job with one of the public utility or 
equipment companies, or with an architect, .. . That extra course in journalism 
that you squeeze into your already overloaded schedule may eventually add thou- 
sands of dollars to your income. ... The homes you visit, the people you meet, the 
food you eat, the books and magazines you read—right now while you are attend- 
ing high school or college—can be part of your preparation for that really big job 


you hope to hold some day. 


Today in this Home Economics Vocational Field Day we have tried to give you a 
quick picture of what we home economists in business do in our various jobs; to 
outline some of the many possibilities that await you when you achieve your de- 
gree in home economics. We hope that what you have seen and heard will be of 


help and inspiration to you as you plan your own personal world of tomorrow. 


writing—at least business letters and 
memos, and usually booklets, leaflets, it. 
publicity articles, advertising or edi- 
torial copy. Importance of learning to 


organize material 


The basic suit and what you can do with 
4 


Upkeep of Clothing: Demonstration 


of simple equipment and methods to 


one’s and one’s use in removing spots, in hanging and 


thoughts, in order to write readable, us- 
able copy. Necessity for plenty of train 
ing and practice in exposition—‘‘how-to- 
do-it” copy. (Every recipe is an example 
of expository writing.) 

How to Select and Wear Clothes: 
Demonstration, with college-girl models, 
make the transition from 
campus casualness to business correct- 


of how to 


ness—correctness-with-charm, of course. 
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pressing clothes. 

How and How Not to 
Job (Skit): Points to 
phone or write beforehand for an ap 


Ipply for a 
remember: tele 
pointment; plan what to say in the 
interview, including all the information 
the prospective employer might like to 
have about you, and omitting the rest. 


How to Put Yourself Across in the 
(Concluded on page 422) 
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Y main objective, in terms of my 
problem, is to establish ways of 
cleaning my room in the dormi- 
tory to: 
I. develop certain skills 
2. learn certain techniques 
3. acquire knowledge 
!, use minimum amount of energy 
5. use minimum amount of time 
6. eliminate unnecessary movements 
7. eliminate retracing of footsteps 

8. improve present practices 

9. result in maximum satisfaction. 

In a “management of time and en- 
ergy” project, a careful analysis of the 
job must be made, routing or directing 
sequence of work must be studied, and 
possibilities for eliminating or combin- 
ing certain parts of a job should be 
sought. Selection and arrangement of 
equipment should be considered. 

In studying these, industry uses a 
process chart. ‘This is a detailed record, 
indicating the sequence of any process. 
The stop watch is a timing device capa- 
ble of accurately recording fractions of 
The pedometer similarly 
makes an accurate record of distance 
walked. The cyclograph is a_photo- 
graphic device which registers the path- 
way of light of a small electric bulb at- 
tached to some portion of the body that 
is in action, as the wrist. The microm- 
eter is an adaptation of the motion pic- 
ture. ‘The process is first filmed and 
then resulting films show actual move- 
ment. 


a second. 


These methods are of value to those 
who are able to secure these different 
measuring instruments and to those who 
are interested in the intensive study of 
household. tasks. 

In my analysis of my own problem, 
I knew I was not able to obtain some 
of these devices, so I decided to work 
in my own manner. It would have been 
easier if I had had someone to watch 
me and observe more of the smaller 
details, but since I was on my own, I 
tried to study and work to the best of 
my ability, much as a homemaker might 
do. 

First, I tried to develop motion- and 
time-mindedness. In this way, I was 
able to analyze my procedure to deter- 
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Time and Motion Study 


This study was made by Vivian Allen, an undergraduate student at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, Dekalb, in a course in Home 


Management. 
room in the dormitory. 


It was carried out as an original problem in Vivian’s own 
The course was given by Miss Jean I. Hart, 


Assistant Professor in Home Economics at the college. On April 5, Vivian 
married Ensign Kenneth Thurston, USNR, and is now practicing what 


she learned there. 


mine how I had always cleaned my room 
before, and where time and energy was 
lost. I planned on cleaning my room 
in two different ways—my ordinary 
method, and a planned authoritative 
method plus my own. Each time I did 
this, I wanted to keep track of the time 
it took me to do separate cleaning prob- 
lems in my room, such as dusting, clean- 
ing rugs, dust-mopping the floor, clean- 
ing the radiator, cleaning the sink, etc. 
Through the first way, I hoped to find 
out where most of my time was lost and 
just how long it took me to clean my 
room. My most important device as a 
measurement was a watch to check on 
time. Each job I wanted to simplify so 
that the least possible time and effort 
were used to complete it. Through this 
procedure, I hoped to improve my meth- 
ods and then choose the best one ac- 
cording to the equipment I had to use. 


Ordinary Method 

In my ordinary or customary method, 
I proceeded to clean as much as_pos- 
sible in the usual way. My equipment 
consisted of a dust mop, broom, dust 
pan, small broom for radiator, dusting 
rag. The procedure follows: 

1. Got equipment from cleaning 
closet and brought it into room. 

2. Took three rugs out of room and 
placed in hall. 

3. Moved bed B and orange crate, 
dust-mopped floor around and under 
bed. 

4. Moved dresser and dust-mopped 
floor and baseboards. 

5. Dusted window A, bed B, orange 
crate and baseboards around that corner 
of the room. 

6. Moved bed B back and dresser. 

7. Dust-mopped floor between beds. 

8. Moved bed A, orange crate, dust- 
mopped floor under bed and in that 
section. 

9. Hunted for dust rag and dusted 
bed A, orange crate and baseboard. 

10. Moved bed A back. 


11. Dusted off desk, taking everything 
from table, including desk pads, books, 
lamp, radio and pictures. 

12. Dust-mopped around and under 
table. 

13. Found rust rag again and dusted 
chairs by desk and small rocker. 

14. Traced back and dusted lamp, 
between beds. 

15. Removed lamps, cedar chest and 
scarf and dusted dresser and window B. 

16. Cleaned underneath radiator with 
brush. 

17. Dust-mopped around in front of 
dresser by radiator. 


18. Cleaned out and dusted under 
sink. 

19. Used more strokes with the dust 
mop. 


20. Dusted off music case. 

21. Dust-mopped rest of floor to the 
door, swept dirt in dustpan after going 
to cleaning closet after it. 

22. Took rugs out on the fire escape 
and swept them off with broom. Brought 
back and placed in room. 

23. Cleaned sink. 

24. Replaced equipment in cleaning 
closet. 

25. Emptied wastebasket in cleaning 
closet. 

The total time for this method was 
1 hour, 35 minutes. Since my work was 
not broken into units, but was just a 
continuous jump from one thing to an- 
other, I found it difficult to time certain 
procedures. 


Planned Authority Method 
Plus My Own 

After reading several books and maga- 
zines on “time and energy manage- 
ment,” I planned my next method of 
cleaning. It included different authori- 
ties’ ideas on the simplest way of clean- 
ing. 

The following were statements that 
I wanted to keep in mind to improve 
my method: 

1. Study one job at a time. 
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2. Break it down into parts. 

3. Question every step. 

}, Assemble supplies and equipment 
to help save steps and time. 

5. Notice whether you handle one 
thing several times, picking it up, put- 
ting it down, when it might have been 
handled once for several operations. 

6. If a basket is equipped with dust 
cloths, brushes, furniture polish and 
other cleaning equipment, it may be 
carried from room to room. This short- 
ens time of doing work and clearing 
away. 

7. Proceed with one operation until 
it is finished, such as all the dusting. 

8. Notice your “line of march.” If 
possible, end one job where you will 
begin the next. 

9. Educate your left hand to be of 
more help to you. 

10. Work rhythmically. Use continu- 
ous and circular motions rather than 
abrupt, jerky ones. 

Il. Arrange equipment and furniture 
for greater convenience. 

12. Eliminate or combine 
parts and processes by dove-tailing. 

13. In polishing horizontal or any 
large surfaces, the full arm and even 


separate 


trunk muscles may be used to reduce 
fatigue. 

After further study, I set before my- 
self the following questions, in order 
to work out a better work method: 

1]. Can any of the operations be elimi- 
nated? 


2. Can I use my equipment to better 
advantage? 
3. Is my equipment in good order? 
4. Can my order of work be changed 
so as to allow more work with less physi- 
cal effort? 
5. Can I ease my job? Reduce the 
time needed to do it? 
6. Am I over-exerting myself by stoop- 
ing? By lifting the hard way? 
7. Can excess travel be eliminated 
a. by planning work? 
b. by changing places where things 
are kept? 
¢. by combining jobs? 
8. Can I use both hands in my work? 
9. Can I let gravity help at times? 
\fter thinking through these state 
ments and questions, I proceeded to 
clean my room for the second time as 
follows: 
1. Took waste paper basket to clean- 
ing closet, emptied it. (One-half minute) 
2. Brought back cleaning equipment, 
placed directly outside of room—same 
equipment. (One-and-a-half minutes) 
3. Took throw rugs, rolled 
them up and placed them out of room. 


three 


Brought in radiator brush. (Two min 
utes) 

4. Cleaned radiator and under with 
brush, also cleaned under sink. ‘Took 
brush back and got mop. (Three min- 


_ utes) 


5. Dust-mopped entire room and 
dusted baseboard. Started at music case, 
and worked from right to -left, by 


closet, radiator, under dresser, side of 


bed B, under, then between beds, unde 
and side of bed A, under desk and then 
back to corner by door. (Twenty min- 
utes) 

6. Swept dirt in dustpan which was 
placed with other equipment right out 
side door. (One-half minute) 

7. Dusted all the furniture. Starting 
with music case, rocker, window, dresser, 
lamp, bed A, chair, 
All articles were 


window, bed B, 
desk and other chair. 
removed from dresser to desk. (Thirteen 
minutes) 

8. Dusted mirrors and pictures. (One 
minute) 

9, Cleaned — sink, 
dishes. (Three minutes) 

10. ‘Took rugs out to fire escape and 


glasses and = soap 


swept with broom and placed in room 
(Thirteen minutes) 

11. Returned cleaning equipment to 
closet and brought back waste paper 
basket. (One-and-a-half minutes) 

(Total—59 minutes) 

Through trying to follow the sug 
gested methods in cleaning and keeping 
in mind the many points that were sug 
gested, I was able to save 36 minutes 

By placing my equipment outside my 
door, I wasn’t continually falling over 
it as I was in my first method. In dust 
ing the entire room and around the 
baseboard at one time, and also dusting 
all the furniture at another, I had con 
sidered the following statements that | 
listed in ways of improving my method 
1, 2.5, 7,9 and 10. Each time I finished 

(Concluded on page 441) 





This is Vivian’s room in the dormitory where she made the time and motion study described here 
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Boys Plan the Family's Fun 


By Floy 0. Wilson 


Supervisor of Student Teaching and 


Mary Jo McBride 


Student Teacher, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


AMILY Recreation was one of the 

goals of the boys in the homemaking 

class of University High School in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

After an interesting discussion of 
“What is good Family Recreation?” the 
class formulated the beliefs that: 

1. It is the job of every home to con- 
tribute to the recreation of the different 
family members, 

2. The home should be a place where 
parents and children play together, 

3. Home recreation does not require 
a great deal of expensive equipment or 
large spacious rooms, ; 

4. Many interesting games can be en- 
joyed at home even in a crowded living 
room, 

5. Family fun is more wholesome than 
some of the commercialized recreation, 
and 

6. Many games that can be played by 
young and old alike cost very little to 
own. 

The class divided into groups of two, 
to find both quiet and active games suit- 
able for family groups. The groups de- 
cided that the most effective way in 
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which to test their findings was to teach 
the other members of the class how to 
play the games and then record their 
reactions. 

While planning these activities they 
discovered that equipment was needed 
to play most of the games. Then the 
green light flashed! Why not make 
some games? 

The problem then was to decide 
which games to make and to list the 
equipment and supplies needed for their 
construction. After deciding upon the 
minimum tools and supplies necessary, 
the boys borrowed the following equip- 
ment from the Agricultural Engineering 
Department: two hammers, one small 
saw, one hand saw, one brace and two 
bits, and a small vice which was mount- 
ed on a table. The school furnished 
paint, paint brushes, wax, glue, sand 
paper and nails. 

The question now was “How are we 
to make the games?” The student teach- 
er led the boys to see that in order to 
plan their work wisely, they should use 
many kinds of visual aids, go to refer- 
ence books and to specialists for the 
needed help before they could make an 
effective plan of work. 

After conferences with different spe- 
cialists, examination of many games and 
much related reading, each boy was able 
to set up a plan of work which he 
followed very carefully. 


Since the goals were set up by the 
boys and the experiences were planned 
by them, each was in a position to eval- 
uate the results of his completed work 
in relation to the objectives and stand- 
ards set up in his original plan. 

From a class of twelve boys came fif- 
teen well-made games. These included 
two original games, Checkers, Chinese 
Checkers, Backgammon, Dutch Tactics, 
Dublin Board, Darts and Dart Board, 
Spinner Board, Bean Bag Board, Hearts, 
Irish Golf and Indoor Horse Shoes. 

In summing up this experience, the 
teacher and pupils came to the conclu- 
sion that: 

1. They had grown in ability to work 
with other people, 

2. There was satisfaction in a job 
well done that gives pleasure to others, 

3. They had learned how to make 
working plans, 

4. They had observed more play ma- 
terials and games, 

5. They had learned how to work 
with a minimum amount of equipment, 

6. They had grown in ability to mix 
paint and clean paint brushes, and 

7. They had gained much from this 
experiment that will be of value in 
planning courses for boys in the future. 

As a carry-over, some of the boys vol- 
unteered their services in helping to 
conduct a Community Play Night in 

(Concluded on page 422) 
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This article is based on material writ- 
ten by Martha Ann McLaughlin, a 
senior, and Joan Fergus, Gladys Gooch 
and Ivola Dement, juniors, at Smyrna 
High School, Tennessee. It was sub- 
mitted by Annie Henderson, their vo- 


cational home’ economics _ teacher 


ACH YEAR one of the classes of the 
Smyrna High School Home Eco- 
nomics Department sponsors a Hob- 
by Fair to encourage the students of the 
school to pursue hobbies of their own 
choice. The Fair is planned months in 
advance and is open to all who are in- 
terested in exhibiting their hobbies. 
We define a hobby as ‘“‘an occupation 
or interest to which one constantly re- 
verts in his spare time, and from which 
one derives a great deal of personal 
pleasure.” We believe that everyone 
should select a hobby in which she her- 
self is particularly interested. For ex- 
ample, a person with musical inclina- 
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The effective display of hobbies is an 
art — as demonstrated at the Smyrna 
High School Hobby Fair. The collec- 
tors’ items above show comic strip 
characters, including the Walt Disney 
favorites. Exhibits on the right range 
from model airplanes and costumed 
dolls to miniature toy animals and 
assorted match folders. A Hobby Fair 
acts as an incentive to those already 
interested in a hobby. It also stimu- 
lates other young people to select 
similar or related hobbies of their own 
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A Hobby Fair 


tions might as a hobby collect sheet 
music and study the development of 
popular music, the composers, the sing- 
ers, the bands. Her best friend might 
not be interested in music but may be 
very fond of dogs. Her hobby then may 
be the care and training of such a pet 
accompanied by a study of types of dogs, 
dog breeding and pointers for judging 
dogs. 

Why do we believe everyone should 
have a hobby? 

First, because a hobby has education- 
al value. This is particularly true of col- 
lections which are catalogued and 
mounted to be exhibited to advantage. 
This leads to research on the subject 
and provides for creative expression in 
arrangement and artwork. The list of 
items to be collected as a hobby is al- 
most endless. Some popular ones for 
high school students are: 


Natural rocks 

Scenic postcards 

Autographs of famous people 

Doll clothes 

Model airplanes 

Foreign money and old coins 

Sketches of comic characters 

Miniature animals or dolls 

Match folders 

United States and foreign stamps 

Fashion plates 

Phonograph Records 

Second, because a hobby has recrea- 
tional value. It furnishes amusement 
without a gas ration card. An outdoor 
hobby may interest the entire family 
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and groups of friends, lead to hikes and 
picnics, develop appreciation of nature. 
Some healthful and interesting outdoor 
hobbies are: 


Hiking Biking 
Swimming Archery 
Tennis Badminton 
Horseback riding Baseball 


Among the indoor sports hobbies are: 


Bowling Acrobatics 
Dancing Basketball 
Ping pong Boxing 


Other recreational indoor hobbies are: 
Checkers 

Card tricks 
Amateur dramatics 
Sewing 


Palmistry 
Amateur magic 
Ventriloquism 


Cooking 


Third, because a hobby may also 
have vocational value. Many an avoca- 
tion has become a vocation due to an 
illness or accident which prevented the 
continuation of regular work. Hobbies 
which may become vocations include: 


Photography Needlecraft 
Weaving Woodcraft 
Coin and stamp collecting 
Artwork Toy-making 


There are certain important factors 
to consider in selecting a 
whether it be for a phase of develop- 
ment or for a lifetime. It should be 
fun. It should be worthwhile in terms 
of mental or physical development or 
both. It should be related to the in- 
dividual’s locale and pocketbook. Ob- 

(Concluded on page 420) 
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Homemaking Apartment 


Center 





Good fellowship is the keynote of the apartment as_ boys 


help the girls clean up after 


HAT IS going on in the Apart 
ment today?” Beginning students 

eagerly ask the older girls, as de- 
lightful aromas or the sound of happy 
laughter emanate from a certain section 
of the third floor corridor. ‘The Home- 
making Apartment is a center of activ- 
ity in the Edward Bok Vocational 
School, Philadelphia. Based on_ the 
philosophy that Home Economics is not 
just training in specific skills in cook- 
ing and sewing but, rather, is education 
in living, the students at Bok are given 
every opportunity to “learn while they 
live.” 

At the beginning of each term a cal- 
endar of activities is developed with the 
students. Seniors have priority in the 
determination of dates for special events 
and for their weeks of home manage- 
ment experience, but all classes have 
an opportunity to participate. Unsched- 
uled events occasionally arise that mean 
a readjustment in plans and hence an 
opportunity for continuous cooperative 
planning. 

Each Senior (12B, or sixth term, as 
we designate them at Bok) is permitted 
to spend one week in the Apartment, 
excused from all other classes. The girls, 
working in groups of two, live in the 
apartment each day from eight-thirty 
until three-fifteen. During that week it 
is their home and they are responsible 
for it. There are certain simple rules 
but within these limitations, the plan- 
ning, organization and management 
varies with each group. The girls re- 
ceive a money and a ration point budget 
and on that they must have two din- 
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a gay student luncheon 





gy = —— a. 
Boys are frequent guests at informal 


meals such as this buffet luncheon given 
the machine design group by sixth- 
term girls. No sign of rationing here! 


ners to which they invite guests. They 
may not supplement the budget with 
gifts from home, but on the other hand 
they do not have to purchase staples 
such as flour, sugar, baking powder, sea- 
sonings or cleaning supplies. Guests 
must include two members of the facul- 
ty, and each girl is encouraged to invite 
someone from home, preferably her 
mother. Other guests are chosen from 
among the boys and girls in school. ‘The 
furniture may be rearranged to suit 
each group with the understanding that 
it is to be left on Friday as it was found 
on Monday. 

A typical week starts on Monday with 
the girls cleaning and rearranging the 
apartment, planning their menus, writ- 
ing invitations and doing some market- 
ing. Tuesday morning finds them busily 





of Activity 


By Mary H. Devlin 


Teacher of Home Economics 
Bok Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


preparing refrigerator rolls, making a 
salad or baking a cake. Marketing 
completed that afternoon. Menus are 
altered or replanned, if necessary. Usual- 
ly the girls have a guest dinner on 
Wednesday and another on Thursday. 
The Wednesday roast may be the nu- 
cleus of a casserole or croquettes on 
Thursday, or the cake that remained 
from the first dinner may appear again 
beside a fruit dessert. Friday is clean- 
up day. Linens must be laundered, re- 
frigerator defrosted, leftovers used, and 
the apartment left in spic and span 
condition. Friday afternoon two very 
tired girls say “Goodbye,” but, invari- 
ably add, “Couldn’t we please have an- 
other week?” . 

The weeks reserved for general use 
are busy ones. The 4th and 5th term 
classes (11B and 12A) which are study- 
ing Housing, Home Furnishing and 
Home Sociability also make use of the 
Apartment. They plan and _ execute 
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(Continued on page 428) 





Friday is cleaning day in the apart- 
ment. Everything is put in apple pie 
order as the girls regretfully prepare 
to leave after a busy but happy week 
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Foreign Foods 


From France and Italy 


Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Food Author, Lecturer and Consultant 


home—some bringing foreign wives 

with them—we shall be hearing 
more and more of the foods of the coun- 
tries in which they have been stationed. 
Even in wartime these countries have 
clung to their own favorite dishes, many 
of which our boys and girls have found 
an opportunity of sampling, in between 
K-rations. We plan, therefore, to bring 
to you recipes for a few representative 
dishes from a series of countries—noth- 
ing, however, so unusual or out of the 
way that we cannot readily duplicate it 
here. This month the spotlight is on 
France and Italy. 

The cuisine of France is world fam- 
ous. A French housekeeper, be she 
peasant or patrician, is as careful of her 
menu as of her own personal appear- 
ance. Her meals must show proper food 
balance, and, equally important, they 
must be: attractively served. All too 
often we think of French cookery as 
extravagant, but as a matter of fact the 
very economy of the French is an art, 
and that art is shown in the service 
even of their most economical dishes. 
We think of the French too, as gour- 
mands — actually, however, they are 
gourmets. There is all the difference in 
the world between the two—a gourmand 
being one who eats for eating’s sake, 
while a gourmet uses taste and discre- 
tion in his eating. 

Our first recipe from France is for 
Pot au Feu, that savory, satisfying com- 
pound of soup, meat, and vegetable 
which is just as much a part of the 
French menage as afternoon tea is in 
the English home. 


Woes the boys gradually coming 


Pot au Feu 
3 pounds soup beef, 1 bunch carrots 
preferably plate 6 leeks 
4 quarts cold water 4 stalks celery 
3 teaspoons salt 1 turnip 
2/3 teaspoon black Few sprigs parsley 
pepper 
Wipe meat, place in large kettle, add 
water, and bring slowly to boiling point. 
Skim thoroughly and continue skimming 
throughout the cooking as any scum 
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forms. Now add seasonings and cleaned 
vegetables part of which may be cut up 
but most of them left whole, as they are 
later served with the meat. (The French 
would probably tie them in a net for 
easy removal when done.) Simmer very 
gently about three hours, removing the 
whole vegetables when tender. 

The soup is poured over toasted 
bread or toasted sliced rolls in plates, 
the beef and vegetables served as a sepa- 
rate course. Sometimes the beef ts served 
cold. 


France is a fish-eating country. Every- 
one knows, by reputation at least, the 
famous Bouillabaise, one of the really 
traditional French fish soups. Fish may 
also be prepared with some luscious 
sauce, but, however served it will surely 


_ be savory and flavorful. Here then is a 


recipe for 


Baked Fish Parisienne 
1 teaspoon minced 1 whitefish, 


parsley bluefish, mack- 
1/3 cup buttered erel or haddock 
crumbs 2/3 teaspoon salt 


1/3 teaspoon 
paprika 

1/4 teaspoon 
curry powder 


2 tablespoons finely 
chopped blanched 
almonds 

2/3 cup stock 


Split fish, remove backbone, wipe, and 
place skin side down on well-greased 
baking pan. Sprinkle with blended salt, 
paprika and curry powder, then with 
parsley. Cover with crumbs into which 
almonds have been stirred, pour stock 
around, and bake in moderately hot 
oven, 375 degrees F., twenty-five to thirty 
minutes. Serve whole, garnishing with 
water cress or parsley, radish roses, 
sliced lemon, or pickle fans, and with 
Sauce Vert—mayonnaise or Sauce Tar- 
tare tinted a delicate green with a few 
drops green vegetable coloring and fine- 
ly minced parsley. 


French omelets, too, are proverbial. 
One of the best follows: 


Omelet Bonne Femme 


3 slices bacon 6 eggs 
1 small roll or 2 2 teaspoons 
slices day-old minced parsley 


bread, diced Salt 
cooked potato, Pepper 
diced Tomato sauce 


teaspoon minced 
onion or chives 
(See next page) 


Macaroni and spaghetti dry on racks 
in the open air under an Italian sun 
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Photos from Frederic Lewis 


Both France and Italy treasure bread 
which they consider “the staff of life”’ 


Dice bacon and cook in frying pan 
until fat flows freely. Take out bacon, 
and cook the roll or bread, potato and 
onion in bacon fat. Beat eggs until very 
light, add parsley, salt, pepper and 
cooked bacon, then pour all into pan. 
There should be enough bacon fat in 
pan to prevent sticking. Cook gently 
until beginning to set, then draw mix- 
ture down to one side of pan to form 
a thick cushiony omelet. Let under sur- 
face brown delicately and upper part 
just set but not become hard. Invert 
onto a hot platter and pour tomato 
sauce around. 


“What about salads?” you ask. Mais 
certainment! Green salads, dressed at 
table with oil, flavorful vinegar and 
seasonings, perhaps merely of salt and 
pepper or again with a touch of fines 
herbes, but blended with finesse and so 
thoroughly tossed that the dressing be- 
comes a very part of the salad itself, are 
not merely a menu accessory. The 
French woman first pours a spoonful of 
oil over her salad greens, tossing this 
well in before adding the French dress- 
ing itself—that accounts for the delight- 
fully glossy appearance of her salad. 
Moreover she rubs her salad bowl with 
a cut clove of garlic. 

The end of the French meal is quite 
apt to be cheese. Indeed there is a 
French proverb to the effect that “a 
dinner without cheese is like a pretty 
woman with but one eye!” We shall dc 
well when cheese is again ration free 
to follow this continental example and 
to close our meals, more often than we 
have hitherto been acustomed to, with 
a morsel of flavorful cheese. 

For those of us who must have our 
sweet here is a truly crisp bon bouche 
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Parisian Honey Cakes 


1/2 cup 2/3 cup blanched 
shortening shredded almonds 

1/3 cup sugar 214 cups sifted flour 

1 egg 21% teaspoons baking 

1 cup honey powder 

Juice 14 lemon 1/3 teaspoon salt 


Cream shortening and sugar _thor- 
oughly; beat and add egg, and when 
well blended the honey, lemon juice 
and almonds stirred together. Now 
work in gradually the sifted dry ingredi- 
ents and knead until smooth. Turn onto 
floured board, roll out thin, cut into 
finger strips and place on greased pan. 
Bake in moderate oven, 350-375 degrees 
F., ten to twelve minutes. 

Italy, like France, depends on _ the 
wise blending of ingredients, on careful 
and appropriate seasonings, and on a 
full allowance of time for cooking, 
rather than on initial cost for her best 
and most characteristic dishes. It is on 
the savory rather than the sweet—the 
soups, salads, and ragouts—that atten- 
tion is focussed. Italy stresses such dishes 
as noodles, macaroni, and similar bland 
pastes, but the sauces served with them 
are colorful and flavorful. Tomato paste 
figures largely in adding zest to Italian 
sauces—actually it is nothing but pureed 
tomato cooked down until almost solidi- 
fied, readily available here and for the 
time being, at least, ration free. 


Ravioli 
FOR THE PASTE: 
‘2 cups sifted flour 1 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs 
FoR THE FILLING: 
1 cup well-sea- 1 clove garlic, 
soned minced split 
meat — ham, 1% teaspoon 
chicken or veal pepper 
3 tablespoons Yp teaspoon salt 
bread crumbs Milk or stock to 
] teaspoon bind — about 
minced parsley VY cup 


Tomato sauce Grated cheese 

Sift flour and salt and work to a paste 
with unbeaten eggs. Knead very thor- 
oughly, let stand half an hour, then 
roll out very thin on floured board and 
cut into 3” rounds. 

Combine in saucepan all filling in- 
gredients, simmer until moisture is thor- 
oughly absorbed, remove garlic, cool, 
put a spoonful of filling on each portion 


of dough, fold over like turn-overs, 


moistening edges with milk that they 
may stick. 

Drop into boiling salted water or stock 
and cook until the Ravioli rise to the 
surface, or cook in deep hot fat to a 
pale straw color. Serve with tomato 
sauce and grated cheese. 


Chicken Diavolo 


1 young chicken 1% teaspoon cayenne 

2 tablespoons 4 cup mild vinegar 
flour 1 tablespoon 

4 tablespoons minced onion 
butter or 1 teaspoon suga: 


So) 


substitute 2 tablespoons 
2 cups stock minced capers 
14 teaspoon salt and pickles, mixed 

Prepare chicken for broiling, wipe 
and cook, beginning with the flesh side. 
Brush with melted butter or oil while 
cooking to avoid drying and _ season 
when half done. Meanwhile, prepare 
sauce by cooking together flour and but- 
ter until golden brown, then add stock, 
salt and cayenne; bring to boiling point 
and simmer ten minutes. Combine with 
vinegar, onion and.sugar; simmer to- 
gether for five minutes; stir in capers 
and pickles and serve with chicken. 


Macaroni Neapolitan 


\4 pound bacon 
or salt pork 


214 cups tomato, 
stewed fresh or 


1 onion canned 

1 clove garlic 1 teaspoon minced 

1 cup sliced parsley 
mushrooms VY pound macaroni 


14 pound lean 
beef, chopped 


Boiling salted water 
Grated cheese 


Cut pork or bacon quite small. Fry 
gently until fat flows freely. Mince and 
add onion and garlic and cook these 
until tender and light yellow. Now add 
mushrooms and meat and when these 
are well seared, stir in tomato and 
parsley. Simmer very gently until cooked 
down to a thick creamy sauce, about 
one hour. 

Do not break macaroni but immerse 
gently in the boiling salted water, eas- 
ing it in as it begins to soften. Be care- 
ful not to overcook. Drain thoroughly, 
pour sauce over and either sprinkle 
generously with cheese or pass it sepa- 
rately. 


The true Italian likes his macaroni 
cooked al dente—with a bone in it—not 
soft and tender as is the custom in the 
average American kitchen. 

Everyone who has eaten the typical 
Italian sweet Zablioni is enthusiastic 
about it. Many and varied are the 
recipes, but the simplest, and at the 
same time absolutely authentic rule, calls 
for just three ingredients: 


3 egg yolks 3 tablespoons sugar 


14 cup white wine 

Beat egg yolks and sugar together 
until very thick and light both in color 
and texture. Gradually add wine, place 
in double boiler and cook until mixture 
begins to puff and rise but be very cure 
ful not to allow it to overheat. Pour 
into glasses and either serve immediately 
hot, or chill. 
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Pressure Saucepan Cookery 


OOKING has passed through many stages since 

grandmother’s day. She used to measure the success 

of her cooking by how much of her tasty, filling food 
she could stuff into great-grandfather at one sitting. Her 
methods were learned in her mother’s kitchen; her favor- 
ite recipes were memorized or jotted in a cloth-covered 
notebook and used over and over again. In those days 
a combination of flavors reflecting family taste prefer- 
ences were the sole guide in meal-planning. 

Then, almost over night, came the period of food for 
health’s sake. Established homemakers, dewy-eyed brides 
and earnest home economics students found themselves 
surrounded by theories of calories and foodstuffs. No 


‘longer was father allowed to “live to eat’; now he was 


’ 


supposed to “eat to live.’ 

Soon another period followed. This time it was the 
age of speed during which the “‘can-opener queens’’ blos- 
somed forth. Husbands now became a neglected lot, 
wistfully longing for the pies that mother used to make. 

Today, we have reached that happy state where nutri- 
tious food, tastily and speedily prepared, delights the 
palate and promotes optimum health. 

Even this happy state is marred by a few shortages, 
however, such as the pressure saucepan. But as industry 
reconverts to peacetime production, there will be more 
pressure saucepans on the market, Department stores 
report thousands of advance orders. This indicates the 
need for teaching pressure saucepan cookery to home 
economics students. The following questions and an- 
swers give basic information: 


What is a pressure saucepan? 
A pressure saucepan is a small edition of a pressure 
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Among the cooking utensils destined for postwar popularity 
is the pressure saucepan which combines speed with economy. 
Foods cooked in pressure saucepans retain a high percentage 
of their natural color, flavor and essential food values 
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By Jeannette Slamen, tome teonomiss 


cooker, looking very much like a “super de luxe” sauce- 
pan. It has a pressure weight and a tight sealing ring 
which make it possible to create pressure within the 
cooker. Pressure is built up when all air has been ex- 
hausted from within the cooker and live steam fills the 
air-tight container. 


How does pressure cooking differ from ordinary 
cooking? 

Pressure cooking is done with steam under pressure. 
In ordinary cooking, the temperature cannot rise above 
212 degrees F., which is the boiling point of water. In 
pressure cooking, considerably higher temperatures are 
reached. 


What are the advantages of pressure cooking? 

1. Pressure cooking is faster because of the higher 
temperatures attained. Meals can be cooked in one- 
fourth to one-third of the ordinary cooking time. 

2. Pressure cooking retains the maximum amount of 
water-soluble minerals and vitamins. This is possible 
because only a very small amount of water is necessary 
to create steam in the cooker and because the air is 
expelled so quickly that little oxidation occurs. 

3. Natural flavors are retained and developed in foods. 
The short cooking time, the small amount of water used 
and the minimum exposure to air are responsible for 
the fine full-bodied flavor present in pressure-cooked 
foods. 

4. Garden fresh colors of foods are retained or ac- 
cented by pressure cooking methods. The same reasons 
apply to retention of color as to retention of flavor. 

5. Foods retain original shapes in pressure cooking. 
‘There is no need to sample foods or stir then’ to prevent 
burning during cooking. Inside the pressure saucepan, 
there is no motion during the cooking period. 

6. Pressure cooking is economical. The foods prepared 
correctly by this method are better looking, better tast 
ing, better nutritionally. Less fuel is needed because 
cooking periods are shorter. Often cooking can be done 
on retained heat by turning off gas or electricity, once 
the cooking pressure has been reached. 


What is the general procedure for operating a 
pressure saucepan? 


There are several models, each with its own method 
of closure. However, all models are operated in much 
the same way. The fundamental steps are: 

1. Prepare food according to recipe in readiness for 
cooking, and place in cooker. 

2. Lock on cover and place on stove. 

3. Allow air to exhaust from the cooker. 


4. Allow cooking point to be reached. Then begin 
to count time. (Concluded on page 439) 





ls in the Files 


By Helen S. Sharpe 


in filing the materials of instruction required in the 

classroom. Not only is the field broad, but the form 
of material varied. Books, pamphlets and brochures are 
supplemented by charts, folders, catalogues, clippings, 
sewing samples and recipe cards. 

In addition to these, the teacher must file for ready 
reference a multitude of classroom records: inventories 
of equipment, glassware and silver; budgets, financial 
accounts and departmental bills; lists of class organiza- 
tion, including pupil schedules, seating charts and school 
activities; reports for administrators; personal records 
related to her professional growth; commercial educa- 
tional material for reference and for distribution to 


Ti home economics teacher has a mighty problem 


pupils; illustrative material for specific subject matter 
units; pictures, films and other audio-visual aids. 

Furthermore, the home economics teacher must not 
only know where the material is when it is needed, but 
she must also keep it up to date through constant weed- 
ing of obsolete material and addition of material that 
is timely and current. 

The problem is one of organization. This may seem 
like a hopeless task to the novice; but its blessings are 
manifold for the teacher who once gets a filing system 
under control. 

Although each teacher will have certain individual 
preferences for the organization of her reference “‘tools,” 
the following list of content areas may be helpful: 





Suggestions for Filing Home Economics Material 


Department Files 


Assembly programs and plays 
Audio-visual aids 
Bibliographies and book lists 
Budgets, accounts and bills 
Clippings 

Community activities 
Correspondence 

Exhibits and fairs 

Home visits and experiences 
Inventories 

State news letters 

State reports 

Student club activities 


Housing and Home Management 


Bathrooms 

Bedrooms 

Cleanliness and sanitation 
Equipment, selection, use and care 
Exterior decoration 

Flower arrangements 
Furnishings 

Furniture and its arrangement 
Gardens and yards 

Heating 

Home management standards 
Home safety 

Household accounts and budget-making 
Housing standards 

Interior decoration 

Kitchens 

Labor saving devices 

Lighting 

Living rooms 

Pests 

Pictures 

Planning the house 
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Plumbing 

Repairs and improvements 
Score cards 

Storage 


Time and energy management 


Walls, floors and windows 


Foods and Nutrition 
Appetizers 

Beverages 

Breads 

Cereals 

Cakes, cookies and candies 
Cheese 

Desserts 

Diets and weight control 
Eggs 

Fats and oils 

Fish 

Frozen foods 

Fruits 

History of foods 

Invalid cookery 
Marketing 

Meal planning 

Meals for special occasions 
Measurements 

Meat and meat substitutes 
Methods of cooking 

Milk 

Minerals 

Nutrition 

Nuts 

Preservation of foods 
Quantity cookery 

Poultry 

Recipes 

Salads 


School lunch 

Service of foods 
Standards of foods 
Sugar and other sweets 
Table service 
Techniques of cookery 
Vegetables 

Vitamins 


Clothing and Textiles 
Care and repair 

Color 

Construction of clothing 
Historical costumes 
Patterns 

Personal grooming 
Personality in clothing 
Related art 

Score cards 

Selection 

Selection of accessories 
Shoes and hose 

Storage 

Wardrobe planning 


Family and Community 

Relationships 

Boy-girl relationships 

Etiquette and social customs 

Family conferences 

Family health and first aid 

Family recreation and leisure 

Family relationships 

Friendships 

Games and stunts 

Hobbies 

Home care of the sick 
(Concluded on page 441) 
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Katherine Connelly Wisely 
A.B., M.A., M.S. 







Our New School Lunch Editor 


Mrs. Katherine Connelly Wisely as editor of its 

monthly School Lunch Section. The graduate train- 
ing Mrs. Wisely has had in public health and nutrition 
at Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and at Columbia 
University Teachers College gives her the basic founda- 
tion needed. Her present close contact with the Federal 
School Lunch Program is, of course, particularly helpful 
at this time. 

Mrs. Wisely served as Consultant in School Health 
Education for the National Tuberculosis Association. 
Her assignments to schools in different parts of the 
country during that period gave her a telescopic view 
of the nation’s schools. Her experience with the New 
York City schools continued when she was Director of 
the Bureau of Nutrition for Borden’s Farm Products. 
Her present position with the New York District Office 
of the Department of Agriculture focuses her attention 
on school lunch problems, particularly those involved 
with the food habits of various age and _ nationality 
groups. Finally, her keen insight into the educational 
advantages and opportunities of the school lunch give 
Mrs. Wisely’s counsel the practical point of view to 
which this magazine is dedicated. 

In addition to her work with the Federal School Lunch 
Program, Mrs. Wisely is chairman of the Abundant 
Foods Committee of the New York City Nutrition Com- 
mittee. She is also a member of the Radio Nutrition 
Committee of the Greater New York Dietetic Association. 

Mrs. Wisely regards the school lunch as an integral 
part of education for daily living. ‘To her the selections 
of food in the lunchroom are a measure of the effective- 
ness of the nutrition teaching of the school. You may, 
therefore, expect to find in this monthly school lunch 
section not only material of interest to lunchroom man- 
agers but also to classroom teachers, supervisors and 
school administrators. 

Successful school lunch programs do not just happen. 
They are the result of plans made and executed for (1) 
popularizing complete meals with different age groups; 
(2) buying and preparing foods economically even in 
the current shortages of food, labor and equipment; (3) 
administering the school lunch service in a manner 
which is compatible with the needs of the pupils and 
the facilities of the school; (4) insuring continued satis- 
faction from proper eating habits. 


Piss. Kat Home Economics is proud to present 
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Mrs. Wisely has made daily visits to Elementary, 
Junior High and Senior High School lunchrooms in 
New York since the inception of the present Federal 
School Lunch Program. This has served to make her 
keenly aware of everyday problems in this field and of 
adaptations which have proved successful in administer 
ing a cooperative school lunch program. Despite the 
fund of information gleaned from these visits, Mrs. 
Wisely is eager that this section be representative of all 
sections of the country and she invites contributions 
describing successful experiments in solving _ local 
problems. 





CROWIN’ 
CORNER 


School Lunch Editor 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
168 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





We think the cock’s custom of crowing when he sees 
the dawn breaking through the darkness is worthy of 
emulation. That is why we want to do a bit of crowing 
for you. Let us in on that thrift idea of yours—the salad 
the boys liked—the cafeteria “table tents’ the senior 
class made—or whatever it was that brightened you 
lunchroom. 

How are you meeting the shortages of food, equip- 
ment and labor? What are you doing to entice boys 
and girls to eat the foods they actually need for best 
growth and development? What devices have you found 
successful in enlisting the interest of faculty members 
in your school lunch program? 

These little things may be the very ideas which will 
light the way for others if they know about them. That 
is why we want to have a Crowin’ Corner in the School 
Lunch Section. 











N MAY of this year, Congress voted fifty million dol- 

lars financial aid to school lunches for the second 

successive year. As this page goes to press, a letter 
from Margaret Morris in the Washington, D. C. Office 
advises that the program for the coming school year wiil 
be administered through the Department of Agriculture 
as it has been for the past two years. Federal assistance 
will, therefore, continue to be available during the com- 
ing year to schools serving lunches which meet the food 
and nutrition pattern set up by the Department ol 
Agriculture. 

School lunches are not new, but the emphasis now 
being given to them as an integral part of the educa- 
tional system is new. ‘The present Federal School Lunch 
Program with its emphasis on desirable eating habits 
has come a long way from the inception of school feed- 
ing as a charitable measure. In the intervening years 
we have learned that optimum growth and development 
mean optimum feeding not only for children from low 
income homes who come to school obviously hungry, but 
also for an even greater number of children who, for 
one reason or another, are suffering from “hidden hun- 
gers” because they do not eat the foods their bodies need. 
Now, at long last, we are beginning to see the educa- 
tional implications of school lunches. 


Europe Led the Way 


The need for government assistance in school feeding 
was felt in European countries as early as the nineteenth 
century. In the United States, this need was not recog- 
nized until the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Sporadic school feeding programs instituted here at that 
time demonstrated their value. These were followed by 
the “Soup Schools” which were operated in many of the 
low income neighborhoods of our larger cities. That 
noonday meal consisted of soup, bread, and sometimes 
milk. It was sold at prices ranging from a penny to three 
cents and was patronized by needy, undernourished 
children, 


The United States Sees the Need 


The depression of the early thirties which threw hun- 
dreds of thousands of city workers out of employment, 
gave impetus to a national School Lunch Program in 
this country. While city workers were losing their jobs, 
farmers were losing their markets. Consequently, in the 
midst of widespread and continued hunger, agricultural 
commodities were being dumped, Farmers were forced 
to feed milk to hogs and chickens because they could 
not afford to ship to the city at selling prices lower than 
their costs. Teachers felt concern over the increasing 
languidness in undernourished pupils and felt impelled 
to remedy the situation. In many of the large cities and 
in some of the smaller ones, funds were raised by school 
administrators and teachers to provide lunches for needy 
children. But the definition of “needy” began to change 
as modern research revealed that more and more chil- 
dren from homes of all incomes were suffering from 
“hidden hungers.” Then it became evident, as the late 
Dr. Mary Swartz Rose so aptly phrased it, that “the ex- 
pensive machinery of education is wasted when it oper- 
ates on a mind listless from hunger or befogged by 
indigestible food.” 
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Building 
for the Future 


By Katherine Connelly Wisely 
A.B., M.A., MLS. 


New York District Office 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Congress Lends a Hand 


In 1935, Congress attempted to remedy the situation 
by passing the Agricultural Adjustment Act which per 
mitted the Department of Agriculture to use funds col- 
lected from taxes on imports for “Surplus Removal Pro- 
grams.” Through those programs it was possible for 
the Department of Agriculture to distribute foods to 
welfare recipients and to schools willing to accept them 
for use in school feeding. The so-called “surplus” milk 
was offered at the bargain price of one penny per half 
pint and became known as the “Penny Milk Program.” 
By March, 1941, there were 4,700,000 children in forty- 
eight states who were benefiting from these “surplus 
foods.” ‘This was the nucleus of the Federal School 
Lunch Program. 

The plan of 1935 continued in use until 1943. Then 
the Department of Agriculture was faced with the fact 
that surplus commodities were no longer available. By 
this time, many schools throughout the country had 
established some kind of luncheon service for pupils. 
Some of these schools had counted heavily upon the 
surplus commodities which had supplemented their 
lunch service. This fact, together with other conditions 
developing at the time, suggested that, in the best inter- 
ests of the country, some kind of Federal assistance was 
needed for school lunch programs. The employment 
of many mothers in war industries was forcing an increas- 
ing number of pupils to remain at school during the 
noon hour, In spite of increased earning power of a 
large section of the population, government studies re- 
vealed an increasing number of cases of “hidden hun- 
gers.” The necessity for improving the nutritional status 
of all the people was urgent. Congress agreed that the 
most expedient solution to the problem was legislation 
providing for reimbursement in cash to schools maintain- 
ing a specified standard of adequate lunches. 


Law Provides Cash Payments 


Senator Wagner’s Amendment to the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Bill was passed by Congress 
in 1943. This authorized the use of fifty million dollars 
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GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... 


some raw — : 
ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... 
or raw cabbage or salad greens 


frozen or canned 


BREAD, FLOUR, 
AND CEREALS 


raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or conned 


Type A Lunch Pattern 1. One-half pint whole milk as 
a beverage. 2. Protein food from: 2 oz. meat or fish or 
cheese or 4 tbsp. peanut butter or 1 egg or 4% cup cooked 
beans, peas or soy beans. 3. Three-fourths cup of vegetable 
and/or fruit. 4. At least one slice of whole grain or en- 
riched bread or muffins from whole grain or enriched flour. 
5. Two teaspoons butter or fortified margarine. 


Type B Lunch Pattern 1. One-half pint whole milk as 
a beverage. 2. Protein food from: 1 oz. meat or fish or 
cheese or 2 tbsp. peanut butter or 1% or 4 cup cooked beans, 
peas or soy beans. 3. One-half cup of vegetable and/or 
fruit. 4. At least one slice of whole grain or enriched bread 
or muffins from whole grain or enriched flour. 5. One tea- 
spoon butter or fortified margarine. 


Type C Lunch Pattern 1. One-half pint fresh whole 
milk as a beverage (designed to supplement lunches brought 
from home). 





from taxes on imports for school lunches to be used 
as cash reimbursement. This was for part of the cost 
of food served on lunches meeting the Federal School 
Lunch pattern. Federal aid was administered through 
the Department of Agriculture to schools of pre-college 
level with facilities for serving lunches to pupils. All 
schools and school systems wishing to avail themselves 
of the opportunity entered into an agreement with the 
Department of Agriculture. Under this agreement the 
lunchroom would eliminate or greatly curtail the sale of 
d la carte items and place emphasis upon the complete 
type of meal. In return the school would be reimbursed 
in cash for part of the cost of the food for those meals 
successfully meeting the food pattern specified in the 
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contract. These schools would, in addition, receive any 
foods which might be temporarily in surplus. 


Federal School Lunches Supply Basic Seven Foods 

There are three types of lunches approved for re- 
imbursement in the Federal Program. As shown in the 
accompanying diagram, Type A and Type B lunches 
both provide the Basis Seven foods. The amounts pre- 
scribed in Type A are those which are estimated to meet 
at least one-third of the daily nutritive requirements of 
growing boys and girls, Type B lunches include the 
same foods but in lesser amounts. The difference be- 
tween Type A and Type B lunches is one of quantity 
of food served and, consequently, of reimbursement re- 
ceived. Type C lunches include only one-half pint of 
fresh, whole milk as a beverage, since they are designed 
to supplement lunches brought from home. 


Farmers Benefit 
The daily use of the foods specified in the Federal 
School Lunch pattern has the advantage not only of 
providing growing boys and girls with the kinds and 
amounts of food most needed for best growth and de- 
velopment, but also of extending the farmers’ market. 


Pupil Participation Increases 

Department of Agriculture records show a constant 
increase in the number of lunches served under the 
Federal School Lunch Program since September, 1943. 
This is the most convincing evidence which can be given 
now of the success of the program. Yet the percentage 
of school boys and girls who do not take advantage of 
this program suggests that more work needs to be done 
by school administrators, supervisors and classroom 
teachers. We are fortunate in this country in having 
all of the required foods available. Yet if we do not take 
advantage of this fact, we are no better off than those 
in war-torn lands where essential foods are not available. 


Need More ‘Real’ Lunches 

With the assurance of continued Federal aid for the 
coming academic year, it is to be hoped that more and 
more schools will consider it an obligation to serve 
optimum school lunches, to induce pupils to take advan- 
tage of the good lunches available, and to help pupils 
discover the satisfactions of nutritious food so that they 
will form permanent healthful eating habits. All who 
have contributed in any way to the success of an im- 
proved School Lunch Program may be justly proud of 
the help they have given in building for the future of 
young America. 


School Cafeteria Score Card 

An easy way to systematically evaluate the nutritional 
effectiveness of the school lunch is to make a quarterly 
check using the score card on the next page. ‘This score 
card, in its original form, was first published in the 
NoveMBER, 1944, issue of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. 
It has been revised and condensed in this issue for use 
during 1945-46. For explanatory notes relative to the 
standards set and the reasons for various points, review 
pages 484 and 485, Novemser, 1944. 
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To Evaluate Nutritional Effectiveness 


(School) 


(Principal) 


(Address) — 


SCHOOL LUNCH SCORE CARD* 








By Katherine Connelly Wisely and Jane Mathis 


(City or Borough) 





(Cafeteria Manager) 


Daily average number of pupils using cafeteria .« « « « « « « -» 


Daily average number of nutritionally complete lunches served . 


Daily total half-pints milk served .« . « « « « «© e e © e © e 
(Mark your appraisals in columns at right; allow a maximum of ten points for each of the 





(Enrollment) — 


we 


ten numbered divisions. | The three columns permit appraisals ¢ on n three different dates.) 








l. Manager — college training in home economics and institution 


management . .e 


2 Relations with cafeteria employees = harmonious. ..e.. 


De Records = adequate 7 . e . © + ” . ° e ° e ~ o e e 7 e e 


4. Safety — precautions exercised . . « « « «© © e e ee @ 


5. Sanitation - eeee#ee8«e e« #8 © © © @ @ 


6. Food Service aaa 7". 2e©« @ @ eee . . e ° . 


Te Serving Period=-.. ‘2 © 2 @ © es 6 © 


8. 


(One point for each item) 





Annual medical examination of employees . ... . 
Personal cleanliness of employees . « e « « « « « 
Convenient handwashing facilities for employees. 
Clean work habits of employees . . ° 
Tunenroom clean . « «© «© e« «eee es eo we 0 
Kitehen clean » o « ©« © © « * « « . 

Garbage cans scrubbed daily e . .« e « e ce « e 
Sterilization of dishes, silver and glassware . . 
Proper storage of dishes, silver and cooking utensil 
Adequate refrigeration and storage of food... 


e 
° 
. 
Ss 
e 


« (One point for each item) 





Foods prepared to conserve food valueS . ~. « e « « 
Foods served promptly after preparation . . « « e e 
Daily "Special" insures 1/3 daily food requirements 
Variety of flavor, texture, color . .« « « « e e e e 
Palatability ... SA ee ae eee 
Attractive display of "Specials" ow: fe os 
Restricted sale of candy, resale baked items, etc. 
Milk to supplement box lunches .....e« « « « « 
Minimum plate waste of food « « « « e « «© e «© e @ 
No discrimination in serving free lunches ... .e 





Adequate for all pupils using lunchroom. .... . 
Line served within ten minutes . .« .« « « © « « e « 





Handwashing facilities convenient to lunchroom. . 
Guidance to choice of "complete" lunch . ..e. . 
Table etiquette and quiet conversation encouraged . 
Cooperation in keeping lunchroom clean. ..e..e.. 
Classroom teaching of good food habits ....e.. 


9. Cooperation of parents secured ... « « « « ec e © ec ce « 


10. 


lunches . .« ee « 


(Five points fore 


ie) 
rs) 
= 
ole 
+ 
re) 
=} 





Lunchroom Teaching of Food Habits. . . . (Two points for each item) 


Daily average of 70% or more pupils select nutritionally complete 


Total Scores 


Interpretation of Scores 


100-90 Promotes optimum nutrition 
90-80 Promotes adequate nutrition 


80-70 Promotes subsistence nutrition 
70-60 Promotes inadequate nutrition 


*Revised and condensed from the Score Card published in the Novemper, 1944, issue of Practica. Home Economics. 
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Copyright 1945, Hollywood Pattern Service 


Line 


OW is the time for all good sew- 

ers to come to the aid of thei 

wardrobes. Before long the 
clothes that you have made and en- 
joyed all summer—and are probably 
still wearing for these first warm days 
at school—will be packed away for 
another day. At this point you are 
looking ahead to fall and winter, to 
a year of school and fun, and the 
clothes needs thereof. The war has 
taught us many lessons. We have 
learned the real meaning of the 


words: save and conserve. Our eyes 
are open to the wisdom of wardrobe 
planning—so that no item of wear- 
ing apparel hangs out a useless life 
in the closet. 

Today we sew with wisdom, with 





forethought, with strategy. And the 
first of our strategic moves before we 
even lift a needle is to see what fall 
clothes look like, what new and good 
fashions have arrived on the scene, 
what classic styles are still on hand 
in new versions. There is a general 
fashion change that has been taking 
place gradually—and it is evident in 
all clothes for fall. It is a change in 
silhouette, Dresses, coats, suits have 
soft outlines — exhibiting rounded 
shoulders, deep armholes, pulled-in 
waistlines, skirts that have front full- 
ness. Compare this silhouette to the 
clothes of a year ago, or of a year 
and a half ago, with their strict, 
straight skirts, their sharp, squared 
shoulders, and you will see what has 
taken place. To put it briefly, fall 
clothes with their gentle lines have 
become more feminine, are definite- 
ly designed to make their wearers 
look pretty. f 

In our awareness of the new sil- 
houette, it is interesting to notice 
exactly what details create this ef- 
fect. It is like looking at a newly 
built house—first you see its general 
style, then you look again to observe 
the various construction details that 
add up to the complete picture. 
Shoulders and sleeves are the two 
most important construction features 
of this new silhouette. We have 
spoken of the rounded shoulders and 
the deeply cut sleeves. Often the 
sleeves are three-quarter length and 
perfect for pushing up, a la Brooks 
sweater. Often they are finished with 
a narrow turn-back cuff. The little 
cap sleeves that gave such free-arm 
comfort in hot weather continue into 
fall in dress-up clothes. And you 
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will observe that the beloved jumper 
boasts extended shoulders this year. 
Necklines are generally high. Very 
often they are collarless and cut to 
hug the throat—ideal for showing 
off dog collars or chokers to advan- 
tage. Sometimes they have trim lit- 
tle roll-back collars, under which a 
necklace is worn. 

Waistlines are the next most im- 
portant feature of the new silhou- 
ette. They are pulled in for hand- 
span smallness—often by means of a 
novelty belt, gaily jeweled or studded 
and as wide as you like. Dress pat- 
terns that have inset midriffs also 
give the doll-waisted look. Even 
coats are belted in to achieve this 
effect. 

Tiny waistlines will be further 
emphasized by skirts that have front 
fullness in the form of soft, un- 
pressed pleats. Often there are large 
pockets to add further interest to 
dresses. You will find that in some 
dressy clothes the fullness goes to 
the back of the dress, possibly as a 
pert little peplum or a crisp bow 
bustle. Skirts are generally wide (as 
much as government regulations will 
allow) and of course they stop as 
short as you want them. 


Among the clothes that have been 
steadily growing in popularity and 
have become fashion highlights be- 
cause they are both smart and versa- 
tile, is the short coat. It has become 
a_ well-loved, perennially useful 
wardrobe necessity. A short boxy 
model has countless uses. You will 
wear it over your suit, your wool 
dresses, even your date dresses. A 
three-quarter coat belted all the way 
around or half-way, will prove equal- 
ly versatile. We have spoken of the 
jumper, the tried-and-true dress that 
is seen in many new versions for fall. 
The shirtwaist dress is with us as 
always, but that too has gone soft 
around shoulders, sleeves and waist- 
line. Perky little waistcoats appear 
again to help us in our mix-match 
skirt and blouse combinations. 
There are also softer blouses that 
combine beautifully with  front- 
pleated skirts—to give a somewhat 
dressier angle to the skirt and blouse 
situation. Cardigan jackets and 
skirts are with us as always, the 
jackets cut with deep armholes and 
sometimes with __ bracelet-length 
sleeves. Evening clothes have lots of 
variety — with emphasis on_ tiny 
waists and billowing skirts. 
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Now you have had a glimpse of 
the fashion picture for fall, of what 
is new, and of what styles continue 
to be standbys. After you know 
what you plan to make, deciding 
carefully in view of the clothes you 
now have and the purposes for 
which you need new ones, turn to 
the matter of fabrics. Here again 
strategy and forethought are essen- 
tial in making your selections, It is 
important to shop with great care, 
consequently it will probably be 
necessary to look longer for the types 
of fabrics you have in mind. Ask 
questions when you shop and you 
will learn about the new fabrics that 
have been developed, the new fibres 
that go into their making. You will 
learn about fabrics that are styled 
exactly like woolens—blends of rayon 
and wool, of rayon and aralac (the 
amazing fibre made of milk), of 
rayon and teca (a fibre which gives 
wool-like qualities to rayon). You 
will become acquainted with the 
wonderful, light-as-a-breeze fabric 
known as 1.0 denier rayon, which 
has the texture of a fine handker- 
chief. 

As far as colors are concerned, 
they emulate all the tones of au- 
tumn—from a maple leaf’s most bril- 
liant red to dark, earthy browns. 
You can be gay or conservative in 
your color selections, for you will 
find bright shades as well as smoky 
tones this year, though not in so ex- 
tensive a range because of war lim- 
itations. It is smart to combine two 
colors—brown with aqua, bright red 
with black, pink with hunter green. 
In combining them, try combining 
two fabrics as well—possibly a blouse 
of the new 1.0 denier rayon with 
a rayon-and-wool flannel skirt, or a 
date dress that combines rayon crepe 
and satin. 

Sewing this fall will be more fun 
than ever because it presents a chal- 
lenge—a challenge to your foresight 
in building a wardrobe in which 
every garment is an active one, a 
challenge to your ingenuity in se- 
lecting and combining fabrics that 
will go together harmoniously. But 
above all, think long and carefully 
about wardrobe needs, about dress 
patterns, about fabrics. For sewing 
time is a precious thing and clothes 
are far too valuable these war days 
to be made in vain. So let wardrobe 
wisdom be your guide—and may 
your sewing hours be profitable, your 
wearing pleasure unlimited. 




















Methods for Teaching 


A First Lesson 





Sketch No 1 
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TEASE) 
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ee oe + GRAIN LINES 
¢SEAM LINES 





l. center front 

2. filling across base of neck 

3. warp from end of $2 up to 

base of neck on shoulder line 

neckline 

5. filling across scye line and 
bustline 

6. warp from end of #5 up to 
shoulder line 

7. temporary adjustment of ease 
on shoulder 

. warp from end of £5 to waist- 


_ 
7 


x 


line 

9. ease 

10. shoulder seamline 

11. underarm seamline 

12. waistline seamline 

13. armscye line as a whole, in- 
cluding back and front of 
waist 











HE objectives for this lesson include: 
Student Objectives: To learn how 
to fit a garment and to develop skill 

in doing so. 

Teacher Objectives: To help student: 
(1) to have high standards for well- 
fitted garments; (2) to recognize, analyze 
and solve fitting problems; (3) to gain 
independent ability in techniques of 
fitting. 


Teacher Demonstration and 
Student Participation 


A. A student models her dress made in 
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im Garment Fitting 


By Frances F. Mauck 


Assistant Professor, Textiles and Clothing, Ohio State University 


a previgus class in this same course. 
* The dress has warp and filling grain 
lines marked. 
* The class has mimeographed sheets 
briefly stating “Qualities of a Well- 
Fitted Garment.” These are: 
1. Grain of fabric as related to body 
of wearer 
2. Balance of fabric as related to 
vertical warp lines and to body of 
wearer 
3. Ease of fabric, especially over 
full portions of body and along 
lines of strain during bodily activity 
4. Lines of seams as related to body 
¢ If these four are correct, there are no 
wrinkles. 
¢ The teacher explains each of these 
qualities, which are illustrated by the 
dress on the student model. 
¢ A well-fitted dress is on a dress form. 
Students analyze this, and explain why 
each section of the garment is correctly 
fitted. 
¢ An outline sketch is shown to clarify 
and emphasize the essential points. 

By this time, students know what 
“‘well-fitted’” means. 

B. Next, a garment with one section 
poorly fitted is shown. It is ready on 
the dress form. A common fitting error 
is represented, perhaps incorrect fit for 
round shoulders. 
¢ Students analyze the back of dress and 
state the cause of error, using the terms 
grain, balance, ease, seamline, wrinkle. 
¢ The teacher shows an outline sketch 
of the same type of error and the class 
repeats its analysis. Also, a student from 
the class may have volunteered to wear 
her half-made, unfitted dress which the 
teacher knows illustrates this same prob- 
lem. (A photograph in an advertisement 
is sometimes a good illustration of in- 
correct fit!) 

By now, the class has acquired stand- 
ards for correct fit and has developed 
some ability to observe and analyze fit- 
ting situations, and to state the probable 
cause of an incorrect fit. 

C. The teacher demonstrates _ pro- 
cedure in the technique of analysis 
preparatory to making changes in fit- 
ting, preferably first with the dress on 
the dress form. Here it is assumed that 
the class is using commercial patterns 


for the dresses it is making; also, that 
it has had some training and some ex- 
perience in testing patterns for fit and 
in pattern alteration, as discussed in a 
previous article.* The teacher has em- 
phasized the fact that semi-made shoul- 
der pads are in place for the first fitting. 
During this fitting, the pads are fitted 
both to the body and to the dress. The 
procedure below is applied to the back 
of waist. It follows the order indicated 
in the sketch of the front. 

1. Check center back warp line as ver- 
tical and centered on body. 

2. Check neckline. Follow filling line 
across base of neck; from the last point, 
follow warp line up to the base of neck. 
Alter neckline to fit, if necessary. Mark 
neckline. 

3. Pat filling line into a horizontal line 
across width of back and across back at 
scye line or bustline. 

4. Pat warp line into a vertical line at 
outer edges of back near the armscye 
line. This step cannot be completed 
because shoulder seam line prevents do- 
ing So. 

5. Open shoulder seam and let fabric 
fall into its new position. Back of 
shoulder will have additional ease. Ad- 
just this additional ease, either as ease 
or as a small dart. Suggest placing dart 
in a line downward from neckline, and 
so demonstrate the principle of radiat- 
ing darts. 

6. From a point near armscye line, and 
down to the waistline, pat a warp line 
into vertical position. Ease will fall 
naturally into place below the shoulder 
blade. 

Adjust this ease. A tape around the 
waistline and over the fabric of waist 
is helpful. 

7. Locate and outline with pins each 
seam line: 

a. neckline, if it has been changed 

by addition of a dart 

b. shoulder seam line 

c. underarm seam line 

d. waistline 

e. armscye seamline as a whole, which 

includes both front and back of waist 
¢ The order of procedure may be 


*See April, 1945, Practical Home Economics, 
“Methods for Teaching Use of Commercial lat- 
terns,”’ pages 212 and 213. 
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shown on a life-size chart in black and 
white as illustrated by Sketch No. 1. 

e The demonstration includes illustra- 
tions of: 

1. vertical blades of fabric falling from 
armscye line 

2. purposes of darts and principle of 
darts pointing toward a curve of body, 
which is the principle of radiating darts 
3. location of seam lines 

¢ A few techniques of the skillful fitter 
are discussed and demonstrated during 
the work above. Some of these are: 

1. Stand directly in front of the portion 
of the garment to be fitted. Then turn 
the wearer so that that portion is di- 
rectly in front of the mirror. The two 
views supplement each other. 

2. While making adjustments, stand di- 
rectly in front of the portion being 
altered. In the case of a sleeve, this 
means that the fitter stands at the side 
of the wearer, facing the sleeve. 

3. Use lapped seams with pins at right 
angles to seam. These are. best followed 
by slip basting. 

4. Use a gentle touch, a patting rather 
than a smoothing motion while adjust- 
ing grain lines. The fitter does not then 
tend to eliminate the necessary ease. 

5. Follow grain lines as indicated in 
numbered outline before adjusting seam 
lines. The beginner often adjusts seam 
lines first instead of last, and so she 
does not discover either the real fitting 
problem, its cause, or its solution. 

6. Grain lines are stubborn. Do not 
push or pull them. They are dictatorial, 
also. Let them tell you what to do. Do 
not try to tell them. 

The use of a sketch with numbered 
order of steps simplifies fittings to a 
remarkable degree. Sketch No. 2 shows 
the order of procedure applied to a 
sleeve. 

* In discussing and demonstrating sleeve 
fittings, emphasize: 

1. Shoulder pads must be definitely 
planned as to shape, size and position 
before sleeve is fitted. The planning is 
completed during the fitting of the 
waist. The pads are fully made before 
the sleeve is fitted. 

2. Armscye line on waist must be defi- 











Objective Test for Lesson 


. The line of silhouette 
is vertical. 
is not vertical. 
2. The front blade of fabric falls 
vertically. 
slantingly. 
3. The filling line 
is parallel to the floor. 
is not parallel to the 


— 








nitely and finally marked before anal- 
yzing or changing fit of sleeve. Do not 
change armscye line while fitting sleeve. 
If it seems necessary to do so, remove 
sleeve, adjust and re-mark armscye line. 
Then replace sleeve. 
3. Fine stitches in gathering threads 
make fitting easy. Two, and often three, 
rows of gathering threads add to ease 
in fitting and the later basting and 
stitching. 
4. Blades ot tabric are vertical from 
the armscye line and form the silhou- 
ette lines of the sleeve, when viewed 
from the side of the wearer. 
6. Ease is needed over forward bone of 
shoulder. 
¢ Ideas underlying Demonstration Activ- 
ities. 
1. Offer students several different types 
of aids to analysis of fittings. 
a. Visual aids include a dress on stu 
dent, a dress on a torm, an outline 
sketch of a dress. 
b. Mental pictures are based on read- 
ing typed copies of “Qualities of a 
Well-Fitted Garment.” 
c. Oral aids come from teacher’s com- 
ments and demonstrations. 
d. Students’ comments assist both the 
student who makes them and _ the 
other members of the class. 
2. Present the contrast of correct fit and 
incorrect fit. This emphasizes the rela- 
tionship of cause and effect, in each 
principle of grain, balance, ease, seam- 
line. 
3. Give a 5-minute test after a demon- 
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The demonstration includes illus- 

trations of : 

1. Vertical blades of fabric fall- 
ing from armscye line 

2. Purposes of darts and princi- 
ple of darts pointing toward 
a curve of body, which is the 
principle of radiating darts 

3. Location of seam lines 
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floor. 
4. The blades of fabric in sleeve 
fall 
vertically. 
slantingly. 


Y 


The length or height of cap 
of sleeve 
s correct. 
is too short. 
—_———_ Is. too long. 
6. The lower edge of sleeve 
is horizontal. 
——— is not horizontal. 
If the height of cap is in- 


= 


creased 

——— the blades of fabric 
fall vertically. 
the blades of fabric 
will not fall vertically. 
the filling line at base 
of cap will be hori- 
zontal, 
the filling line at base 
of cap will not be 
horizontal. 











stration, so as to afford students an op- 
portunity to verify their understanding 
in written form. An objective type of 
test, as illustrated here, serves the pur 
pose. (Use model, not sketch) 


Teacher Evaluation of Method 

During classwork following this dem 
onstration, student partners analyze the 

They de 
They plan 
Then they 


fitting of each other's dresses. 
cide on changes to be made. 
how to make these changes. 
discuss their findings and their plans 
with the teacher. At this time, the 
teacher readily learns whether her teach 
ing has been effective thus fat 

Next, the students make the altera- 
tion planned with the teacher's help. 
Again, the teacher observes student pro- 
cedure and checks the results. Now slie 
sees whether her demonstration was a 
help in developing students’ technique 
and skill. ‘ 

There is personal satisfaction for the 
teacher in discovering effectiveness of 
The objective test and the 
procedures indicate degree 


teaching. 
laboratory 
of understanding and degree of skill 
among students. If these degrees are 
high, the teacher may be gratified; if 
they are low, she may be spurred to 
improve her teaching techniques. 
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out routine is the ounce of prevention that pays 
dividends in a well groomed appearance. Keep 


SSENTIAL equipment in a woman’s daily 
beauty life includes: soap, water and de- 
odorant; hair brush, tooth brush and com- 
piexion brush; make-up accessories; manicure 
and shaving implements; and, above all, 
the perseverance to use them faithfully 
and purposefully. A planned day-in-day- 


« 
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your top-to-toe care simple and 
easy to follow so that it will be- 
come a habit never to be broken. 


Cleanliness is the prime essential. 
Brush skin, teeth and hair for clean- 
liness and improved circulation. When 
brushing the hair, bend from the waist 
By Betty Dixon and b-r-u-s-h outward, being sure to sweep 
the scalp and pull through the tip ends 
with each stroke. If the ends are dry, rub with vaseline or olive oil; il 
split, snip off that last half-inch. 

The Victorian idea that hair should not be washed often has been dis- 
proved. Weekly shampooing is usually adequate, although this may vary 
with scalp oiliness or dryness. Soap your hair until each strand is sticky. 
Then dip into water and work up a rich lather with the tips of the fingers, 
using a circular motion on the scalp, Finger nails may scratch the scalp 


and this, in addition to insufficient rinsing, results in a dandruff-like flaki- 


ness when the hair is dry. 

A carefully and properly applied make-up each morning will need only 
minor repairs throughout the day. If the skin is oily, cream first and wash 
afterward. The reverse will benefit a dry skin. Never apply powder to a 
skin that is chapped or, on the other hand, too oily. Scout around until 
you find the perfect foundation for you, whether it be lotion, cream or 
cake. ‘Then learn just the right amount to use for the best effect. Time will 
not harm cosmetics, so keep a variety of shades of powder and lipstick on 
hand for different costumes and special occasions. As your tan 
fades, add a small amount of powder of a lighter tint so that your 
powder matches your complexion at all times, 

Make certain that neck, arms and hands get their share of soap- 
and-water scrubbings with the complexion brush. Lemon juice 
will bleach elbows; a little hand lotion will keep them smooth. 
Cream your hands and let them “soak” in oilproof gloves while 
you do your personal laundry. This will banish grubby knuckles 

and prevent chapped redness. 

Keep underarm pits clean-shaven, and never forget your 
deodorant. Natural perspiration doesn’t stop no 
matter what the temperature, so don’t risk of- 
fending others or ruining your dresses by failure 
to use a deodorant and dress shields. 

Whatever the season—whatever your daily 

problems—meet them with the self-assurance 





that you are well groomed, The most perfect 

features are not beautiful if the complexion ( 

is cloudy or the hair unkempt. The most ap- 

propriate costume is out of place if it has Gg 
not been carefully fitted, pressed and kept fe 
tidy. So make the most. of the charms with ~—\ 
which nature has endowed you—be con- 

fident that you are looking your best. It’s = _\ 
your duty to beauty! —— 
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As Seen in Glamour Magazine, Hollywood Pattern 1642, 25c 


Sparkle up the season with a fresh touch of glamour. Sleeves high... 
skirt wide...dress handsome, step out in a Hollywood Pattern straight 
from the pages of Glamour Magazine, a picture of perfection in soft 
black spiked with pink. It’s a dress that’s definitely designed for 
dating. You'll find it easy to duplicate with your clever stitching 
fingers...for Hollywood Patterns always combine expert sewing 
guidance with their top fashion know-how. 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


COPYRIGHT 1945, HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 





TURN YOUR OWN 
Pile 
cks 


vee LEONARDO] DA VINCI 


Slim-trim vest adds a bright note to separates. Hollywood Pattern 1559, 25¢ 


WITH HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 


For the girl who's wizard with her wardrobe . . . 
one who knows the magic in a bright choice of 
separates .. . Hollywood Patterns offer a sparkling 
collection of slick tricks that are easy as ABC for you to turn! 
A ruffled blouse to meet the second glances it always 


gets .. . and other trim toppers which will double your fashion 


interest. The snug-fitting waistcoat gives the plaid ay TN Hee N/ A 


W) 


shirt a dual personality . . . free-swinging 
skirts are paint-fresh additions to 

your versatile wardrobe. You can make these 
yourself with a twist of the wrist. . . 


slick tricks for you, a slick trick. 


Hollywood Pattern 1684 
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OU’'RE correct, girls, this famous quota- 
tion is from Edgar Allan Poe’s, “The 
Raven.” Why has it been used here? Not 
to announce the mystic approach of the dread 
raven, but to describe the quiet and unob- 
trusive way in which opportunity may “knock 
at your door.” For opportunity is not a slam- 
ming, banging, indiscriminant extrovert. 
Rather, she is a highly refined and sensitive 
lady—hesitating even to call without a special 
invitation. 

It takes an alert ear, a watchful eye and a 
discerning mind to grasp opportunity. 
Chances to make a friend, to have a good 
time, to improve one’s personality will come 
and go unrecognized by those who believe 
that such opportunities announce themselves 
with a blare of trumpets. 

Education, it is generally agreed, is prepara- 
tion for success and happiness in life. ‘That is 
true, but the educational pathway itself is 
paved with opportunity. Girls who dawdle 
along, complacently thinking, “when I have 
finished school, many wonderful opportuni- 
ties will come my way,” are asleep on their 
feet. The girl who is wide-awake and inter- 
ested in her surroundings hears even the 
gentlest knock of opportunity and opens wide 
the door. 

Elizabeth complains about those physical 
education courses, presenting every possible 
excuse to get out of them. How short-sighted 
she is in not recognizing that through those 
required swimming, dancing and gym classes 
she has a chance to improve her figure, her 
posture, her general health. And she will need 
all three in the competitive postwar world! 

Janet, in order to learn basic sewing skills, 
is expected to make a certain garment—per- 
haps a blouse—yet she moans and groans be- 
cause she is not permitted to make whatever 
her heart desires, If she were smart, she 
would examine the many types of blouse pat- 
terns available, and choose the one which 
will be most becoming and which will look 


portunity is a Lady 


By Juanita Wittenborn 


*“*While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of someone gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door.”’ 


best with her skirts and jackets. She might 
even alter the design slightly to make it more 
individual. Who knows but that this may 
be her opportunity to discover she wants to 
become a designer? 


Nicole sighs because she has to keep a cloth- 
ing expense account, claims she “can’t do a 
thing with figures,” although science shows 
there is no reason why girls should not be as 
good in math as boys are. Perhaps Nicole will 
always regret this lost opportunity to learn 
the value of money and how to spend it to 
advantage. 

Thus, every subject in the curriculum offers 
opportunity for the alert student. Outstand- 
ing among the opportunities which school life 
offers are chances to meet other students, to 
form lasting friendships, to learn to work and 
play happily with others. Extra-curricular 
activities, sports, school parties, picnics and 
dances, all help to develop social grace and 
poise. Students who fail to recognize these 
opportunities, who neglect the social aspect 
of school life, who form small self-centered 
cliques, or in other ways fail to broaden their 
interests and their understanding of others, 
had better listen to the gentle tapping. The 
opportunities are certainly there but, unlike 
the days when as a small child they were told 
exactly what and how to do, there is now no 
solicitous mother to lead them by the hand 
through a successful school year. Only a wide- 
awake mind and a genuine desire to improve 
can be their guide. 


For those girls who may be thinking, “Oh, 
I've heard all this before,” we admit that these 
suggestions are not new. Throughout the 
years, at the first of the school season, the 
same ideas have been offered hopefully to 
students. Some have profited by them; others 
have not listened. But parents and teachers 
continue to challenge students to become 
aware of their opportunities—in short, to wake 
up and live now. 
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Qn your mark... 
Get set... 


New... 









with Hollywood Patterns 






On your mark .. . as autumn rings in school 






days, you'll want classroom outfits in gay ae- 






cord. Plot your wardrobe strategy to include 












fabrics and designs both suitable and versatile. 






Get set... to meet the new school season with 






Hollywood Patterns . . . all-time fashion win- 






ners. Then confident of a smooth and easy 





course ahead ... sew! 











A bright girl chooses a big, bright plaid. Hollywood Pattern 1665. 25c 


Swing-along suit has shoulder insets that point up 
top fashion interest. Hollywood Pattern 1598, 15c 


“a 4 
Saddle stitching picks out the smooth lines of this wr 
cardigan with skirt. Hollywood Pattern 1660, 25c x 
Sleek-fitting blouse has notched peplum effect; its 











skirt is swing-full. Hollywood Pattern 1666, 25c 
Photograph: Midriff-hugging jumper has full skirt 
flattery, soft blouse. Hollywood Pattern 1642, 25c 
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Sketched left: brief bolero to garnish a dress or top a skirt. Etch 
the front with saddle stitching. Hollywood Pattern 1684, 25¢ 


Feminine version of the military jacket with all its dash, crisp tail- 
coring. Snug-tight cuffs and waist. Hollywood Pattern 1659, 25¢ 


Sketched right: indispensable little shirt which takes merrily to 
a slick trick’s school-day wardrobe. Hollywood Pattern 1555, 15¢ 


Sketched below: cut cap-sleeved capers in a slim blouse with 
as many changes as a chameleon. Hollywood Pattern 1478, 15¢ 





Hollywood Pattern 1555 








Hollywood Pattern 1478 


Below left: full-of-flattery skirt gathers its em- 
phasis in front. Squared-off, beautifully big and 
useful pockets. Hollywood Pattern 1684, 25¢ 


COPYRIGHT 1945 HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
Below right: your all-day, every-day love of a 
skirt."From a tiny waist, pleats sway gracefully in 
all-around fullness. Hollywood Pattern 1451, 25¢ 





\ Provocatively feminine ruffled blouse whose high, pretty neckline is an invitation to 
eA multi-coloured ribbon changes or costume jewellery. Hollywood Pattern 1664, 25¢ 


Hollywood Pattern 1684 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Hollywood Pattern 1451 
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BRIGHT 












Hollywood Pattern 1389 
Hollywood Pattern 1491 
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WITH 
HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 


Designs to make you dreamy .. . 
Hollywood Patterns bring you a gay variety 
of night-bright fashions. P. ].s are cut 

for smooth sewing and smootb sleeping . . . slick- 
to-stitch robes are for lazy lounging . . . and 

for lessons-sessions, there's a brief 

brunch coat. So, get out your nimble needle 

and .. . sew to bed! 


Sew-pretty pajamas cut on uncluttered lines for 
sleeping comfort. Hollywood Pattern 1389, 25c 


A dear-hearted brunch coat. Hollywood Pattern 1416, 15e 


Button-bright housecoat that’s picture pretty, 
pine-needle slim. Hollywood Pattern 1491, 15c 
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This frock for frivolous doings 

has extended shoulders and three basic 
pattern pieces that make for sewing facility. 

An ideal design to teach budding students the fine 

points of waistline shirring. Hollywood Pattern 1668, 15c 





A one-piece dress that has a 
simulated bolero and smart three- 
quarter sleeves. With this pattern the student 


learns the secrets of making bound buttonholes ae 
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and trim facings for the bracelet-length 
sleeves. Hollywood Pattern 1614. 15c 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS ARE SOLD IN LEADING DEPARTMENT AND CHAIN STORES 
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Careful cultivation produces a_ perfect orchid... 
skillful pattern guidance results in a-perfect dress. 
When you sew with a Hollywood Pattern you acquire, 
step by step, the solid groundwork for a good sew- 


ing future...the secrets of professionally finished 


garments. Hollywood 


teach the fine points Patterns spotlight at-° 
of construction tention on the essential 


elements of construc- 
tion...buttonholes, plackets, darts, pockets and shirring 


..polished details that give you the assurance of 


camera-perfect dresses. 





Figure-flattering date dress owes its 








slender lines to careful fitting and 
a sleekly smooth placket. This design 
is an A-1 incentive to learn the important 
element of placket construction. 
Hollywood Pattern 1625, 25 





Bound pockets curve through 
smooth darts to highlight this suit: a practical 
“show-off” project for the student who 
has mastered the basic elements of skillful 


tailoring. Hollywood Pattern 1685, 25c 
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VEN before the announcement of V-] 

Day, the civilian textile supply pic- 
ture was becoming brighter on many 
fronts—cotton, woolen and rayon. Past 
efforts to improve textile supplies are 
beginning to bear fruit. Reduced mili- 
tary needs are releasing vast amounts of 
New machinery and available 
manpower will result in. still greater 
boosts to increased production. 

Today it is apparent industry is en- 
tering a period certain to bring large1 
and better supplies than have been 
usual in the past year. However, the 
civilian goods trade will not see over- 
night release from all shortages. Until 
workers are more plentiful, across-the- 
counter supplies are not apt to show 
impressive changes. Patience and essen- 
tial buying only will still need to be 
exercised in the weeks ahead. 


goods. 


K P Relief 

Cotton sugar sacks have come to the 
aid of K P chores. Soft, absorbent and 
lintless, sugar sacks used as towels are 
credited with taking up three times 
their weight in water. (Linen towels 
absorb twice their weight in water). 
Being crinkly, sugar sacks need no iron- 
ing. Thanks to some department stores 
sugar sacks no longer stay down on the 
farm. They have been dressed up in 





Photo courtesy of La Mode 
Do you want to make something old be- 
It can be done 
with buttons! Pictured here are hand- 
carved rosewood buttons. A set of three 
placed on a jacket as a lapel ornament, 
one on each sleeve and two attached to 
hat streamers, assure a 


come something new? 


“rosy” future 
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city wise ways—gay shades—to help the 


city housewife with her daily dishes. 


A Covering Either Way 

Demands on sheets and pillow cases 
have been subject to sudden changes. 
What recently seemed like relief from 
army procurement orders became only 
the briefest of benefits to the civilian 
market. A need for more Army rain- 
coats, made of sheeting cloth, absorbed 
yardage that might have replaced worn 
out bedding supplies. Now, once again, 
prospects are bright for early release 
of more sheetings. 


Return of Nylon 


The exact date for the return of nylon 
yarn for civilian use is still uncertain. 
If all controls are swept away, nylon 
hosiery will be available within a few 
months. 

Plans for the return of nylon stock- 
ings have been under way for the past 
year. Controlled return is essential if 
small scale riots are to be avoided. 
Under a plan worked out by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers, it will take a minimum of 135 
days after the hosiery mills receive their 
yarn before stockings go on sale. The 
plan will then provide a steady stream 
of supplies, assuring every woman of a 
fair share and price. 


A New Arrival 

A deep-textured woolen coating re- 
quiring no interlining has made its ap- 
pearance in the textile field. Constructed 
to have “warmth without bulk,” it is 
versatile enough for year-round wear. 
The fabric (neither a pile nor a fleece) 
is a blend of alpaca from the Andes, 
mohair from South Africa and sheep’s 
wool from the U.S.A. 


To Sew a Fine Seam 

Sewing threads are earmarked for 
many changes. New types for both 
home and industrial use can be ex- 
pected. Nylon heads the list along with 
high tenacity rayons and improved cot- 
tons. Fiber G—the “as strong wet as it 
is dry” rayon fiber—is also among those 
on the possible list of sewing threads 
in the days ahead. 


Postwar Textile Competitor 

Cellucord, described as a “plastic- 
coated paper yarn” is a potential non- 
textile competitor of natural and man- 
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By Rajean M. Codish 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 


made fibers. Kraft paper strips are fed 
through a_ resinous solution, then 
twisted, to obtain high wet strength. 
Used to replace jute for backing of rugs, 
the paper yarn is reported to show no 
deterioration after two weeks soaking 
in water. 


ABC’s of Fabries 


ALBATROSS is a soft, lightweight cot- 
ton in plain weave, withya napped sur- 
face. It is usually light colored and is 
used in baby clothing and negligees. 

BALLOON CLOTH is a fine, closely wov- 
en cotton which, when vulcanized with 
thin sheets of rubber, is used for bal- 
loons and dirigibles. When not rubber- 
ized, it is a soft, fine cloth for dresses, 
blouses and lingerie. 

CHINTz is a cotton fabric usually 
printed with gay designs and glazed. 
Wax and starch glaze are pressed on the 
cloth with hot rollers and will wash out; 
chemical glazes are more durable. 


Quality Characteristics 


Look for four major points in the 
quality structure of fabrics. Learn to 
examine and select fabrics from these 
points of view. 

1. The fiber itself — Recognize the 
good qualities in each of the _ basic 
fibers—cotton, wool, silk, rayon, linen. 
It takes study to be able to identify 
them. 

2. The Yarn — How it is twisted ot 
spun, its weight or thickness, how it is 
handed or finished, determine its qual 
ity. 

3. The weave or thread count—The 
higher the thread count or the more 
threads per square inch, all other things 
being equal, the better quality fabric. 

4, The finish and workmanship—Fab- 
rics are dyed, finished or printed. Often 
special finishes are applied to give the 
fabric a special appearance or to aid 
washability and serviceability. Bear these 
points in mind and observe suggested 
care for preserving the usefulness of al! 
fabrics. 
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Your students need 
these simple facts about 
the menstrual process 


Every season you face the same old problem: how 
to clarify the whys and wherefores of menstruation 
for girls who are eager to know but often even too 
shy to ask. 

Just have them read this booklet, “As One Girl 
To Another”’—a frank and friendly treatment of this 
difficult subject that has been used successfully by 
thousands of teachers to make life pleasanter, hap- 
pier, for hundreds of thousands of girls. 

Here’s a booklet easy for girls to understand 
because it’s written in their own language. It clears 
up their worries and uncertainties ... transforms a 
distressing mystery into a perfectly normal and nat- 
ural process. And you can be confident that every 
statement is technically correct! 

Please order plenty of copies so that every girl 
in your classes can have one. They are supplied to 
you free with the compliments of Kotex*. Just fill 


out and mail the coupon. 


®T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








“This Is Why,” the In- 








struction Manual, gives 
you a complete review of 
menstrual hygiene... pro- 
vides clear, authoritative 
answers to questions your 
girls ask ... refreshes 
your own mind on tech- 
nical points. 
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“MENSTRUAL PHYSIOLOGY” — charts in full 
color, illustrates the menstrual process in easy-to- 
understand diagrams. 


FREE! All this material is yours with the compli- 
ments of Kotex. 
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1E food picture in this country will 

undoubtedly look gloomier before 

it looks brighter. The tin situation 
is really bad. Unless it improves very 
soon, there will not be enough tin to 
can foods this fall. That means food 
to be preserved must be glassed, frozen 
or dehydrated. But glassing of food 
requires tin for closures, the frozen food 
storage space is limited and there are 
not enough dehydration plants to take 
up the slack. In addition, military set- 
aside orders are still heavy. So perhaps 
civilian figures will be slim next spring. 


Vitamin A in Fats 

Recent research on the average vita- 
min A potency of creamery butter for 
all seasons of the year shows it to be 
15,000 to 16,000 international units per 
pound, far above the 9,000 units pre- 
viously believed to be the average. 

The study, which was nationwide in 
scope, was conducted by State Experi- 
ment Stations in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Dairying and the Office of 
Experiment Stations, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. It showed that the span 
of vitamin content varied from a low 
of 9,674 international units in winter 
butter to a high of 22,018 units in sum- 
mer butter. Winter butter makes up 
36 per cent of all the creamery butter 
in the United States and averages over 
11,000 units of vitamin A per pound. 

Another interesting phase of this 
study relates to the preservation of the 
vitamin A content of butter. Experi- 
ment Station laboratories in six states 
found that there is little or no loss of 
either vitamin A or carotene even when 
stored for long periods of time. 

Soon after the announcement of the 
results of the above study, manufacturers 
of a well known vegetable margarine 
announced an increase in its vitamin A 
fortification from 9,000 to 15,000 U.S.P. 
units per pound. 


Chicken Bootlegging 

Black market dealing in chickens has 
been widespread despite attempted en- 
forcement. Perhaps more foresight in 
estimating the supply of chickens needed 
and the expenditure of a little effort in 
encouraging a larger supply would have 
been twice as effective in holding down 
prices. 


Hamburger Ribbon 


Among the new tricks planned for 
the postwar consumer is a cellophane- 
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packed hamburger. The ground beef is 
to be seasoned, shaped into patties and 
heat-sealed between two continuous 
strips of cellulose film. This meat cake 
chain, with each burger individually 
sealed, will then be accordion-pleated 
into a square window-topped box. The 
housewife can open one end of the box, 
reel out a number of hamburgers for 
dinner, snip them off, remove the cas- 
ings and pop them into the frying pan. 


Quick-Frozen Milk 


Slated for a postwar spot in deep 
freeze units, particularly where fresh 
milk is hard to get, is the new quick- 
frozen milk which when thawed retains 
all its original properties. Early attempts 
to freeze milk slowly were unsatisfactory 
because of a tendency for the fat to be 
thrown out oi emulsion, causing the 
milk to be unsatisfactory when thawed. 
Now the milk is frozen speedily at 20 
degrees below zero and when thawed 
tastes like milk fresh from the cow. 


When is an Egg Fresh? 

An egg treated by a new thermo-sta- 
bilizing process can be kept fresh for at 
least two months, according to a recent 
government release. The process and 
explanation are both simple. The fresh 
ege gets a five-second, boiling water 
bath which sets the albumin just under 
the shell. This prevents evaporation of 
moisture from the egg and infiltration 
of bacteria from the air. Eggs treated in 
this way taste like their one-day-old 
brothers, but they may take a bit longer 
to whip. 


Grade Labeling Survey 


On June 1, the U. S. Inspected Foods 
Educational Service, New York City, be- 
gan a nation-wide survey of 3,000 con- 
sumers to determine exactly what type 
of grade label on canned fruits and 
vegetables consumer-purchasers prefer. 
Each of the 3,000 consumers was mailed 
a set of 17 labels from which to select 
the one she considered most helpful in 
point-of-sale purchasing. She was asked 
to return it in an enclosed stamped 
envelope, with comments on the reverse 
of the label if she wished. 

According to Polly Gade, Director of 
the Service, results of this survey may 
show not only what the consumer de- 
sires in labeling but also how interested 
she is in any form of voluntary labeling 
over what is now required by law. 








Tidbits 


®@ Good news for the Holidays is fore- 
cast in the report that 1945’s record 
crop of turkeys will number 40,000,000 
birds. This means that even after the 
military demands have been filled there 
will still be better than 3.3 pounds per 
consumer, .6 of a pound more per capi- 
ta than before the war. 

e A twenty per cent reduction in sugar 
allowances for canners will not mean a 
cut in the production of canned foods 
requiring sugar. Canners will absorb 
the cut by eliminating extra heavy 
syrups from their 1945 fruit packs. 

e@ Unsweetened grapefruit juice in tin 
cans, held at 78 degrees Fahrenheit stor- 
age temperature for two months, was 
found to have kept 95 per cent of its 
vitamin C. 

@ Many meats never before canned 
commercially and now going to the 
armed forces are scheduled for postwar 
quick-fix. meals. For example: kidney 
stew, roast beef and gravy, roast pork 
and gravy, hamburger patties, beef and 
spaghetti, dehydrated meat and _ rice, 
ham, eggs and potatoes, fried steak, meat 
and bread sandwiches, pork and apple- 
sauce, 


New Food Products 
e A dehydrated onion powder, good 
for soups, gravies, hamburgers, etc., 
which saves preparation time, storage 
space and, we are told, the nose. Imag- 
ine using onions with no cooking odor! 
@ “Scented” rice, called Delrex, newly 
developed by scientists at the Rice Ex- 
periment Station in Louisiana, is cited 
for its “nutty or popcorn-like flavor and 
fragrance.” 
© Bottled processed table cream and 
whipping cream, known as_ Avoset, 
which will keep fresh and tasty for a 
year or longer at ordinary room tem- 
peratures may soon be available to civil- 
ian consumers. 
e Tomato Mix, made of dehydrated 
tomato, starch, molasses, onion, celery 
and seasonings, is now in the market, 
complete with recipe booklet, for use 
in sauces, stews, meat loaves, etc. 
e@ Tater Pancake Mix, another dehy- 
drated product, contains potatoes, 
onions and seasoning with directions for 
making which include an egg, water 
and five minutes for rehydration before 
pouring into the griddle. 
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No shopworn sales talks, but 


a wealth of NEW teaching material 


expertly assembled and organized 


One thought was uppermost in mind when 
this material was prepared—how can it be of the 
utmost help to every Home Economics teacher, 
something that will be used over and over! 

From current school programs, four basic cook- 
ing problems were selected—The White Sauce, 
Vegetable Cookery, The Cooked Salad Dressing, The 
Sandwich Spread. Wall charts were prepared on 
each, illustrating, step by step, the latest cooking 
techniques. With each wall chart you get instruc- 
tion sheets for teachers and students, which give 





clear, complete, easy-to-follow directions. | I. The Whit es 
And nowhere will you find forced, wearisome | 23 x 21nd & auce 
oduct sell. When the recipe is such that a higl Sheet for Poet, Wall Chart: 9 : 
product sell. en the recipe 1s such that a high- j S et for Teachers. 9.“ 8"ts 2-page Instruct 
grade margarine can be used to advantage, Students, > <page Instruction Shae ac 
BLUE BONNET is suggested. That is all! [ 2. Vegeta bI 
Panel at right gives detailed list of material | 23 x 2714 inc} e Cookery 
available. Study it carefully. See how perfectly it i Sheet for Teachen Chart; 2.page a ; 
fits into your teaching program as you plan the Students, "8; 4-page Instruction jean 
new term’s work... Here are teaching helps that ] 3. The Cook or 
really HELP! Send for them today. j 23 x OVeivoh ed Salad Dressing 
Sheet for Teacherc 4 coatti 2-page 
: Students eachers; 1-page Instruction shretio® 
“neet for 
4. Th 
e ° 
dg ee w.ch Spread 
Sheet for Teather all Chart; 2-page 





New up-to-the-minute 
teaching tools on 
4: basic cooking techniques 






Also see Listing No. 64 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 













































STUDENT ACTIVITY 
plays a vital role in this les- 
son material. Planned lab- 
oratory periods “balance” 
classroom instruction — high- 
lighting what has been taught. 
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New Kitchen-planning Service 
for Home-Makers announced by Servel 


To feature complete New Freedom gas 
kitchens . . . including cabinets, sink, 
and accessories ... as well as famous 
Servel Gas Refrigerator 


OMEN everywhere are increasingly alert 

to the need for planned kitchens. The 
educational efforts of home economists have 
built a real demand for modern, livable, 
easy-to-work-in kitchens. And now Servel, 
Inc., announces the creation of a Home- 
maker’s Institute to bring the comforts and 
conveniences of the Servel-designed “Uni- 
fied”? Gas Kitchens within the reach of 
women everywhere. 


These ‘‘New Freedom” Kitchens—com- 
plete with cabinets, sink, and accessories, 
as well as range and refrigerator—will be 
available through Gas Company Kitchen 
Planning Centers. Here customers may come 
for help in choosing complete kitchens suited 
to their individual needs. 


Features of the Servel Unified Gas Kitch- 
ens will insure a performance, in a comfort- 
conditioned environment, of unusual con- 
venience. A specially designed cabinet over 
the range provides for the movement of 
air, permitting the removal of objectionable 
cooking odors and moisture. At the same 
time, it filters out the grease and grime 
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resulting from cooking foods. Unique will 
be the eye-level storage space for frequently 
used items. 


As a part of a far-reaching program, the 
Servel Homemaker’s Institute will supply 
teachers and home economists with modern, 
up-to-date helps in teaching kitchen plan- 
ning. New ways to store and use food, ways 
to save time and effort, by proper use of 
these Unified Kitchens, will be dramatized. 
Not only will customers of today enjoy a 
new quality of living, through these Servel- 
designed kitchens, but students, too, will be 
helped toward an understanding of the new- 
est concepts of modern kitchen planning. 
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KITCHENS FOR FAMILY LIVING are the aim of the new 
Servel-designed “Unified” Kitchens. Though cabinets 
and accessories are offered in standard sizes, they may 
be combined to suit individual family needs. Scientific 























kitchen planning will adapt kitchens to families with 
young children, or those with hobbies, etc. Featured 
will be the famous silent Servel Gas Refrigerator and 
a Gas Range, built to Certified Performance standards. 


Unique features mark Servel New Freedom Kitchens 


THE DISTINCTIVE CABINET DESIGN, with curved 
lower shelf plays a dual role in Servel-designed 
New Freedom Kitchens. Above base cabinets, 
it serves as eye-level storage space for small 


articles, such as teacups and condiments. Pull- 
up cabinet cowl over the range automatically 
provides air circulation for the removal of greasy 
vapors, moisture and cooking odors. 
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Planned Home Experiences 


OME experiences yield a variety of 

returns to the girl, to her family 

and to the homemaking program in 
a school. This is a fact that may be 
proven by the statements made by the 
girls, their families, their friends and 
teachers. Evidence from reports of 
planned home experiences completed by 
girls in vocational homemaking classes 
in Arizona during 1944-45 is submitted 
here for consideration. 


+ 


The father of a girl who kept house 
for him and his two sons for three 
months made the following comment: 
“Evelyn has full charge of my home. 
This includes not only a neat house 
but full responsibility for both planning 
and buying the food for it. I am cer- 
tainly proud of her.” This high school 
girl must have gained more self con- 
fidence and security when her father 
made this statement. 


a 


Because a senior girl could not afford 
to buy a suit and top coat, she chose to 
make them as a part of her home experi- 
ence. Upon completion she expressed 
her feeling of confidence developed 
through the experience in the follow- 
ing way: “I like this suit better than 
any other thing I have in my wardrobe. 
I believe it will last me a long time, 
and I will get a lot of good out of it, 
if I go to college next year. It fits and 
I believe the color is becoming to me.” 


+ 


The general health of Kay’s family 
was improved when the practice of 
“short order” breakfasts was changed. 
This resulted from a freshman’s project 
to plan, prepare and eat a nutritious 
breakfast every morning. The mother 
makes the following comment: “Kay in- 
sists all of us eat the same wholesome 
food for breakfast, instead of each mem- 
ber placing a short order. This has 
caused the whole family to eat a better 
breakfast.” 

o 


A family worked together to help a 
sophomore make a knick-knack shelf to 
keep her prize possessions. Her father 
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Pay Dividends 


helped her in constructing the shelf and 
her sister helped by providing a decora- 
tive design. The teacher made the fol- 
lowing observation: “This project was 
really a family piece of work in that 
they all had a part in doing it.” 

* 


The desire to continue practices 
started during a planned experience 
shopping for canned goods is revealéd 
when Celia states: ‘““Now that I’ve had 
experience in judging prices, I want to 
keep on shopping for the family to see 
how much more I can save and set aside 
tor savings. I’ve found it interesting 
and enjoyable.” 


+ 


Personal satisfaction resulting from 
an outstanding achievement is evident 
in the report of another girl’s experi- 
ence after keeping house for a family 
of twelve children, grown brother and 
sister, and her father for a week while 
her mother was in the hospital. In the 
summary of her report of the experience 
Betty states: “I rather enjoyed being 
head of the house for a week. It gives 
you a wonderful feeling to know that 
you are in charge of the house. It’s sort 
of like having your own home.” 


+ 


Meeting the emergency calls for help 
from many family members. Because 
Elaine’s mother was teaching school in 
a nearby community to help out in the 
teaching shortage, she assumed the re- 
sponsibility for caring for her month 
old baby brother each morning before 
going to school. She states in reply to 
the question, “What new things did you 
learn?” “I learned that a baby has to 
be kept clean, has to be fed at certain 
times each day, has to be held a certain 
way so that he will be comfortable and 
grow straight, and everything he touches, 
the food, and the utensils kept steril- 
ized.” Elaine’s mother’s statement read 
in part: “The love and care she has 
given to the baby has made her very 
happy and her work a joy and a pleas- 
ure, 

+ 


Learning how to apply management 
principles to everyday living was a part 


By Isabella McQuesten 


State Coordinator, Homemaking Education 
Phoenix, Arizona 


of the problem for Molly. After Molly 
worked on a time plan so that she could 
catch the bus on time, the teacher re- 
marked: ‘“‘Molly’s time budget showed 
her the value of planning. This has 
carried over into other fields.” 


+ 


What other girls think of a planned 
home experience adds a novel note to 
the evaluation of the worth of an under- 
taking. Betty chose to have a Victory 
garden as her home experience. Her 
friend Edith writes: “I have been out 
to Betty’s house several times. She cer- 
tainly took a real interest in her work 
and really worked hard to accomplish 
a good victory garden. I am sure she 
has learned some valuable pointers in 
how to plant and maintain a successful 
Victory garden.” 


+ 


Alice Virginia’s family decided to use 
honey as the sweetening for family food 
so that she could prepare sweets to 
send to friends and family members 
who were in the Armed Services. Alice 
Virginia states: “My fudge has been 
received at all ports of the world, such 
as: England, France, Italy, South Pacific, 
and various parts of the United States.” 
She also included comments of some of 
the boys who had received the sweets. 
Her mother’s evaluation of the experi 
ence was as follows: “Alice Virginia’s 
project has been a practical one and 
has brought pleasure to friends of the 
family who are scattered over the face 
of the earth in the service of thei 
country.” 


+ 


Certainly no one could deny that the 
time and effort in developing and carry 
ing out the plans for these home experi 
ences was well spent. Teachers can get 
a “lift” from the satisfaction and bene 
fits that the girls and their families gain 
from planned home experiences. It is 
worth the effort, for it pays dividends in 
human values as well as material values 
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ou cant take It 
with YOU... 


a no one ever sets out for 
the day or evening with a tub in tow. 
But unless a girl makes sure that her bath 
freshness won’t fade—she may easily of- 
fend with underarm odor. 

Our good grooming material has helped 
thousands of Home Economics teachers 
to emphasize, tactfully, this frequently 
overlooked fact: a bath takes care of past 
perspiration but everyone needs a good 
deodorant to guard against risk of under- 
arm odor to come. 

These teachers not only approve Mum 
for their students’ use, but prefer it them- 
selves, For Mum is safe, quick, sure. Mum 
is harmless to skin and fabrics. Has won 
the Seal of Approval of the American In- 
stitute of Laundering. Won’t dry out in 
the jar. 





NEW 
Grooming-for-School Helps! 


A Teaching Kit including NEw 
charts in color, outlining proper 
grooming pointers for teen-age girls 
and boys, a NEW teacher’s folder 
quoting prize-winning methods for 
handling the perspiration odor 
problem from entries in Mum’s 
Daintiness Contest — plus attractive 
student leaflets and Good Grooming 
Guide check sheets—is available free 
= on request. Clip the coupon at left. 




































Cn nn nr rn nn nnn ss ’ 
| { Get this material Now—in time to 
] N E WwW G R (@] re] M l N G H E L P S ee F R E E | help you plan your Grooming Pro- 
| Bristol-Myers Company, C-95 | gram for the year. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
0 New Grooming-for-School Charts Per 
(] NEw Teacher’s Folder on Grooming f Ee m ™~ 
C Student Leaflets and Guide Check Sheets i , __ 
| | ena co wow oO 
| CJ Ihave the “Perspiring is Healthful, but” Chart on hand | 
0 Ido not have it. Please send | 
| Name. School | 
| | Nisasiaads é 
| Address. City. State | Product of Bristol-Myers 
; (H.S ) (College. ) (Teacher Training ) (Club ) M 
| Enrollment: Girls. Boys. No. of Classes a ; U M 
(Have you used this material before?___E = TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF 
Ee ae ee sid PERSPIRATION 
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years later! 





Radiant well-being a credit 
to mother’s carefully 


planned home economy 


Nancy and Jean Booth—whom you see in the two 
photographs above—have a gifted mother who is both 
homemaker and business woman. As a business woman 
through the depression years, she made an art of bud- 
geting to guard the high standards she set for her fam- 
ily’s well-being. 

That was when she began using Nucoa. Afterward, 
she continued to serve Nucoa because the family liked it. 
It has been their spread for bread since before Nancy 
was born—and for thirteen of Jean’s eighteen years. 

These are the facts about Nucoa which have kept 
Mrs. Booth, like thousands of other conscientious moth- 
ers, serving Nucoa confidently on her table... 


Nutritionally, Nucoa is an approved alternate for 
butter.’ It furnishes the same amount of food energy 
(3,300 calories per pound) ...of the same satisfying, 
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“stick-to-the-ribs” type. . 


. equally digestible (96%) .° 
And now Nucoa is guaranteed to supply in each pound 
at least 15,000 U.S.P. units of Vitamin A? 


Nucoa’s flavor and texture satisfy fastidious stand- 
ards. Nucoa is not a newcomer margarine, Years of sci- 
entific research and of consultation with the country’s 
foremost nutritionists, have enabled the makers of 
Nucoa to lead in margarine improvements. And every 
pound of Nucoa is made under strict laboratory control 
—of the fine vegetable oils for purity . . . flavor . . . melt- 
ing point; of the skim milk culture; of the Vitamin A 
fortification. Freshly made the year round, on order 
only, every pound of Nucoa is uniformly sweet and 
fresh and high in food value—so good, it truly “melts in 
your mouth.” 

Try Nucoa on your own table and we believe you'll 
find that you can wholeheartedly recommend to others 
this practical aid to today’s program of good nutrition. 


* “JL. of The American Medical Association,” Sept. 16,1944, p. 168. 
* Rose, M. S., “The Foundations of Nutrition,” 1938, pp. 436-38 
* 6,000 units above “standard.” See Federal Register, June 7, 1941. 


‘ 102 tests daily —54 on the oil alone. 








Excerpts from 


The Ladies Hand-Book of Plain Needlework 


O BECOME an expert needle-woman 

should be an object of ambition to 

every lady. Never is beauty and fem- 
inine grace so attractive as when en- 
gaged in the honorable discharge of 
household duties and domestic cares. 
The subject treated of in this little 
manual is one of vast importance, and 
to which we are indebted for a large 
amount of the comforts we enjoy; as 
without its aid we should be reduced 
to a state of misery and destitution, of 
which it is hardly possible to form an 
adequate conception. To learn, then, 
how to fabricate articles of dress and 
utility for family use, or, in the case of 
ladies blessed with the means of afflu- 
ence, for the aid and comfort of the 
deserving poor, should form one of the 
most prominent branches of female edu- 
cation. And yet experience must have 
convinced those who are at all con- 
versant with the general state of society, 
that it is a branch of study to which 
nothing like due attention is paid in the 
usual routine of school instruction. The 
effects of this are often painfully ap- 
parent in after life, when, from a variety 
of circumstances, such knowledge would 
be of the highest advantage, and sub- 
servient to the noblest ends, either of 
domestic comfort or of active benevo- 
lence. 

The records of history inform us of 
the high antiquity of the art of needle- 
work, and its beautiful mysteries were 
among the earliest developments of fe- 
male taste and ingenuity. As civilization 
increased, new wants called forth new 
exertions; the loom poured forth its 
multifarious materials, and the needle, 
with its accompanying implements, gave 
form and utility to the fabrics sub- 
mitted to its operations. No one can 
look upon the needle without emotion; 
it is a constant companion throughout 
the pilgrimage of life. We find it the 
first instrument of use placed in the 
hand of budding childhood, and it is 
found to retain its usefulness and charm 
even when trembling in the grasp, of 
fast declining age. The little girl’ first 
employs it in the dressing of her doll, 
then she is taught its still higher use in 
making up some necessary articles for a 
beloved brother, or a revered parent. 
Approaching to womanhood, additional 
preparation of articles of use, as orna- 
ments for herself and others, call for its 
daily employment; and with what tender 
emotions does the glittering steel inspire 
the bosom, as, beneath its magic touch, 
that which is to deck a lover or adorn 
a bride becomes visible in the charming 
productions of female skill and fond 
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regard. To the adornments of the 
bridal bed, the numerous preparations 
for an anxiously-expected little stranger, 
and the various comforts and conveni- 
ences of life, the service of this little 
instrument is indispensable. Often, too, 
is it found aiding in the preparation of 
gifts of friendship, the effects of benev- 
olence, and the works of charity. Many 
of those articles which minister so es- 
sentially to the solace of the afflicted 
would be unknown without it; and its 
friendly aid does not desert us even in 
the dark hour of sorrow and affliction. 
By its aid we form the last covering 
which is to inwrap the body of a de- 
parted loved one, and prepare those 
habiliments which custom has adopted 
as the external signs of mourning. 


CHAPTER I 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE PREPARATION 
OF Bopy-LINEN 


To secure economy of time, labor, and 
expense, and also to do everything neat- 
ly and in order, the lady who intends 
to engage in the domestic employment 
of preparing the linen necessary for 
personal and family use, should be care- 
ful to have all her materials ready and 
arranged as systematically as possible, 
before commencing work. The materials 
employed in the construction of articles 
which come under the denomination of 
plain needlework, are so various, that a 
mere list of them would occupy more 
than half our space; and they are so 
well known, that it is unnecessary to 
name them in detail. We shall there- 
fore proceed at once to give plain direc- 
tions by which any lady may soon be- 
come expert in this necessary depart- 
ment of household uses, merely observ- 
ing, that a neat work-box well supplied 
with all the implements required, in- 
cluding knife, scissors (of at least three 
sizes), needles and pins in_ sufficient 
variety, bodkins, thimbles, thread and 
cotton, bobbins, marking silks, black 
lead pencils, etc., should be provided, 
and be furnished with a lock and key, 
to prevent the contents being thrown 
into confusion by children or unauthor- 
ized intruders. 

The lady being thus provided, and 
having her materials, implements, etc., 
placed in order upon her work-table, to 
the edge of which, it is an advantage to 
have a pincushion affixed by means of 
a screw, may ‘commence her work, and 
proceed with it with pleasure to herself, 
and without annoyance to any visitor 
who may favor her with a call. We 
would recommend, wherever practicable, 


Edited by an 
American Lady 


J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, New 
York Pp60 1843 


Submitted by Jessie Caplin 
Carmel, California 


that the work-table should be made of 
cedar, and that the windows of the 
working parlor should open into a gar- 
den, well supplied with odoriferous 
flowers and plants, the perfume of 
which, will materially cheer the spirits 
of those especially whose circumstances 
compel them to devote the greatest por- 
tion of their time to sedentary occupa- 
tions. If these advantages cannot be ob- 
tained, at least the room should be well 
ventilated, and furnished with a few 
cheerful plants, and a well-filled scent- 
jar. 


Aprons 

These are made of a Wariety of mate- 
rials and are applied to various uses. 
The aprons used for common purposes 
are usually made of plain, checked or 
sometimes black linen, nankeen, stuff 
and print. Dress aprons are, of course, 
made of finer materials: cambric muslin, 
silk, satin, lace, clear and other kinds of 
muslin. Aprons of all kinds are straight, 
and either plaited or gathered on to 
the band or stock at the top. The band 
should be from half a nail to a nail 
broad; its length is to be determined by 
the waist of the wearer. It should be 
fastened at the back with hooks and 
eyelet holes. In some kinds of aprons 
bibs are introduced, which are useful 
to cover the upper part of the dress. 


Vandyke Apron 

This may be made either of silk or 
muslin. The edge is to be turned down 
once all round on the right side to the 
depth of three quarters of a nail, and 
the vandykes are formed by running 
from the edge of the apron to near the 
rough edge of the material, which is 
afterward to be turned in. When the 
vandykes are completed, they are to be 
turned inside out and made as smooth 
as possible. A braid or a row of tent 
stitch on the right side over the stitches 
is a pretty finish. 


Bathing Gown 
The materials employed are various. 
Flannel, stuff, or Calamanca, are the 
most preferable, giving free ingress to 
the water. The length must be deter- 
mined by the height of the wearer, and 
(Continued on page 432) 
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AN AUTOMATIC OF DISTINCTION 


This time-tested Samson Duo-Dial- 


offers high quality and letest feoture 


price. Duo-Dial measures heat to su 


ocopts it to the 


irone 


r's$ 


air-cooled handle, tapered point 


cord, rock-to-rest stand. 1000-wott stee 


Right now limited numbers of Samson 
Automatic Flatirons are on their way to 
Samson dealers. In the near future more 
of our war-expanded facilities will be 
used to provide larger and larger quan- 
tities of these Samson Automatic Irons. 

Other quality-built Samson appli- 
ances, including the Samson Heating 


@ samson 





“FACTS ABOUT SAMSON UNITED TODAY AND FOR THE FUTURE 


Pad with 3 Fixed Heats and Safe-T 
Selective Heat Circuit, the Samson 
Variable Control Table Range and the 
Samson Safe-flex Rubber Bladed Fan 
will follow as soon as conditions per- 
mit. Watch for further announcements 
concerning these and other Samson 


United items. 


as 


SAMSON UNITED CORPORATION, ROCHESTER 10, N.Y 


Samson United of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Farm Family 
(Continued from page 372) 

cal in this one respect for they received 
both kinds of loans at the same time. 
A number of rehabilitation borrowers 
have done so well that in a few years 
they could buy land without FSA loans. 

In the western states small farmers 
who need stock water ponds, windmills, 
sprinkler systems or other water facili- 
ties may borrow from FSA, and obtain 
technical advice in making the installa- 
tions. 







More Sunshine 


makes a Difference > 


—and so does 400- UNIT ¢ 
CARNATION MILK , 


My: What changes the years bring! 
Little Mary-Jane of yesteryear was 
shielded from every ray of sunshine. 
Today—our Mary-Janes soak up ‘‘sun- 
shine” vitamin D wherever it can be 
found. So here’s good news indeed! 


The vitamin D potency of Carna- 
tion Milk has been significantly in- 
creased —actually trebled—from 135 to 
400 U.S.P. units per reconverted quart 
(half Carnation, half water). 

This additional fortification, accord- 
ing to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association, assures a margin of safety 
for the prevention of rickets in normal 
infants, and provides for good bone 
and tooth development and excellent 
growth. It means more efficient utiliza- 
tion of the bone-and-tooth-building 
minerals—calcium and phosphorus. 


arnation 


“FROM CONTENTED 
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Farm Security is no longer 


now nearly all sold. 
In ten years, 


habilitation borrowers now. 


loans, and more 


fore 40 years. 
families have 


western 


So now, more than ever, Carnation 
Milk ranks as a preferred food for the 
entire family. It has every desirable 
quality . absolute safety, ready 
digestibility, and unsurpassed nutri- 
tive value. 

Look for ‘“‘Vitamin D Increased”’ 
on the red and white Carnation label. 
It means added value at no added cost. 
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in charge 
of migratory labor camps, and its re- 
settlement projects of earlier years are 


nearly a million fami- 
lies have obtained rehabilitation §serv- 
ices. There are about 300,000 active re- 
Since 1937, 
some 37,500 tenants have started on the 
road to ownership with farm purchase 
than a thousand of 
them are completely paid-up long be- 
At least ten thousand 
improved their 


farming with water facilities loans. 

In about a thousand counties borrow- 
ers can obtain medical care on a fixed, 
pre-payment basis, through FSA health 
plans set up in cooperation with local 
doctors, dentists and hospitals. ‘‘Group 
service” loans are made to enable small 
farmers to buy together machinery and 
high-grade sires too expensive for any 
one of them to own and _ use alone. 
Renters held back by one-season leases 
and vague oral agreements with land- 
lords are aided in arranging equitable 
written leases for longer periods. Such 
tenure improvement assistance has been 
one of the strongest elements in reha- 
bilitation, by cutting down costly an- 
nual moving from farm to farm and 
making it possible for tenants to im- 
prove the soil, have pasture and _ graz- 
ing land, raise adequate gardens and 
have better living conditions. 

The need for these services to small 
farmers remains great. “While many 
thousands of farmers may be 
a well-deserved period of prosperity,” 
Mr. Hancock says, “we still have in our 
rural population a large number of farm 
families barely eking out an existence 
on the land—contributing little to the 
production of salable craps or livestock 
—many of them living at a level far be- 
low what is considered acceptable in 
America.” 

The return of war veterans brings a 
new need. Young men—perhaps one of 
the Holland boys—will ask for Farm 
Security help in getting started as farm- 
ers after they are out of uniform. Many 
loans have been made already. All of 
FSA’s rehabilitation services are avail- 
able to veterans the same as to anyone 
else, if they have farm background and 
cannot get credit elsewhere. To help 
them buy farms, Congress set aside half 
of this year’s $50,000,000 farm owner- 
ship fund especially for veterans. 


enjoying 


Increased emphasis is being given to 
the work of home economists. Women 
of rural background, with college train- 
ing in home economics, have been em- 
ployed as home supervisors since 1935 
(FSA was then Resettlement Administre- 
tion) because it was evident from the 
beginning that they are as much needed 
as farm management advisers. A farm- 

r seldom succeeds unless both farm and 
home are run efficiently. Poor diet 
and poor health too often are found in 
the rural home, contrary to the com- 
mon idea that farm people always have 
ample quantities of all the good things 
to eat. A surprising number of home- 
makers customarily omit eggs, milk, to 
matoes and the green and yellow vege- 
tables from daily meals, though these 
are the very items that can be produced 
easily on the farm. 


About 1,300 home supervisors aré 


(Continued on page 418) 
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IF YOU FOLLOW EXPERTS’ TRICKS OF CANNING TRADE 





What canning experts say... 











“‘We must have good material to start 


...and 2 hours after it leaves the field it 
already is being processed.” 


“The containers in which we pack our 


line they are double-checked to make cer- 
tain only perfect containers are used.”’ 


“‘We’re mighty fussy about our process- 
ing operation. Dials and thermometers 
are watched constantly to avoid under- 
cooking or overcooking.”’ 


‘ e 
eee 
Pressure cooking, the only safe method for nonacid 


vegetables. Hot-water-bath method, safe for 
tomatoes, fruits. 


No priority needed now for pressure cookers. Have 
gauge on old ones checked before using. Ask your 
State University Extension staff where. 


For more details, see “Home Canning of Fruits, Vege- 


with—so we buy only the best produce 2 


food are the very best. And all along the ) 








How to benefit from this experience... 


Choose only fine ripe foods for your can- 
ning Use only sound and clean fruits and 
vegetables Wash food thoroughly. A 
wire basket is a help Get started on your 
canning right after harvesting. 


Select your containers the same way. Be 
sure they are spotlessly clean. And check 
carefully to see that edges are not dented 
and seals are airtight. 


Follow the canning formula for time and 
temperatures rigidly. Then cool sealed 
containers rapidly to avoid overcooking 
and flavor loss. 





tables and Meats.” Only 10 cents. Write Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





CAN SIZES ..... BY WEIGHT..... BY CUPS 
No. 2 16 oz. 2% 
No 242 1 Ib. 4 oz. 3% 
No. 3 2 Ib. 2 oz. 4 
No. 10 6 Ib. 10 oz. 13 











FOR FREE REPRINTS FOR YOUR CLASSES, ADDRESS: 


American Can Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. EER) No Other Container Protects Like The Can 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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Farm Family 
(Continued from page 416) 


working directly with borrowers, and 
about 100 additional home economists 
are employed in state and regional po- 
sitions. During the manpower shortage 


several home supervisors have been pro- 
moted to the job of county FSA su- 
pervisor, in complete charge of a local 
office and the whole program in the 
community. 

The first responsibility of the home 
supervisor is to help borrowers focus 


attention on their family living needs 
and to make out their farm and home 
plan. Then, through farm and home 
visits, individual and group demonstra- 
tions, discussion meetings and occasion- 
al newsletters, she advises in carrying 
out the plan. Experience has proved 
the practicability of asking farm men 
and women, even those of limited 
schooling, to plan and keep records. 
They are keenly interested. As a West 
Virginia homemaker expressed it, “That 
talk about plans sounded so good we 
almost forgot about the loan.” Another 





521 Fifth Avenue 





i Whahe the What! 


When you teach them to cook—remember canned mushrooms! 
Quick, tasteful, nutritious, pan-broiled mushrooms on toast for 
supper or lunch make a failure-proof, one-dish meal even the 


beginner cook can serve to family or guests. 


Famed for flavor since earliest times, recent scientific investiga- 
tions at Massachusetts State College, Amherst, prove that culti- 


vated mushrooms contain vitamins, minerals and protein. 


See Coupon No. 22 in the September Listing Booklet for 


free offer to teachers of the new recipe booklet. 


This seal on the can guarantees finest quality and purity 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


PURE 
UNBLEACHED 


MUSHROOMS 


HA SPATS SL 
eve 
CULTIVATED MUSHROOM 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
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wrote, “When I started keeping the 
record book, I thought I was wasting 
time. I soon learned it was worth more 
than the time it takes. Jake says now 
we can tell our money where to go in- 
stead of asking where it went.” 

Much of the home supervisor’s time 
is spent helping families have and use 
the variety of foods needed for good 
health. The challenge is to teach them 
all they need to know about good nu- 
trition—in language they can under- 
stand—and to help find answers to ques- 
tions that arise as this knowledge is 
translated into action. How much milk 
each person will need, how many cows 
are necessary to furnish an adequate 
year-round supply of milk, how cows 
should be fed and cared for to get 
maximum production, how to keep the 
milk clean and cool, are topics to be 
discussed in planning the year’s supply 
of milk. Similar discussions follow on 
poultry, meat supply and garden. A 
garden plan and a food preservation 
budget that are nutritionally satisfactory 
are developed. The canning budget is 
generally written in terms of quarts of 
tomatoes, green and yellow vegetables, 
other vegetables and fruif, meat, pickles, 
jams and jellies. 

Sometimes progress is slow, yet su- 
pervisors learn to see and praise the 
smallest beginning. During a_snow- 
storm a Nebraska supervisor visited a 
family. ‘The wife had not yet come to 
understand the record book or the year- 
ly plan. Her cows and hens were not 
well fed and were producing poorly. 
Her house was cold and barren of com- 
forts. But her eyes brightened and she 
laughed with pleasure as she showed 
the seed she had saved and the canning 


she had done. “How beautiful are 
these tomatoes,” she said, and_ they 
were. A start had been made. 


It is evident that good food has been 
a tremendous factor in rehabilitation. 
Physical examinations of Missouri bor- 
rowers showed that the degree of ane- 
mia present was in inverse proportion 
to the number of years families had 
been on the program. Almost all per- 
sons with a low hemoglobin percentage 
had been assisted a relatively short time. 
Little anemia was found among those 
on the program two years or more. In 
four southeastern states, a study was 
made to find how sons of Farm Security 
borrowers compared with other men 
called in the draft. In the 125 coun- 
ties surveyed, 16,894 men, or 35.9 per- 
cent, had been rejected through Decem- 
ber 15, 1941. Among the men called 
were 1,759 from FSA families—and only 
409 or 23.2 percent were turned down. 

While food tops the list of problems 
to be attacked, the home supervisor in 
her week's travel faces many other chal- 


(Concluded on page 420) 
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ou’ll Need MODERN Equipment 
for POSTWAR Teaching! 


Plan NOW to Install a New Electric Plan now to meet the demands for modern cooking in- 
struction! Install new electric ranges in your laboratory 


Range in Your Laboratory Kitchen kitchen ! 


Home Economists are planning now to meet the unmis- 


takable demand for instruction in modern electric cooking. Right now—with the growing wave of interest in electric 


cooking sweeping through the ranks of America’s home- 
makers—NEMA* brings you a completely integrated course 
on the electric range, consisting of —a 68-PAGE TEXTBOOK, 

profusely illustrated — ILLUSTRATED 


They recognize the significance of recent, reliable surveys 
conducted by McCALL’s MAGAZINE, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE and SUCCESSFUL 









FARMING—all of which indicate a tremendous swing in the —— SUMMARIES of each chapter, easily 
ranks of American Homemakers toward electric cooking. gi) | mimeographed for pupils’ use — BG 

@]/ Clectric | Wart Cuart in color. This new and 
To keep pace with this great trend, teachers are planning ff Ra ge | authoritative course—prepared by highly 
to replace obsolete models in their laboratory kitchens / i ‘qualified home economists — is yours 
with modern electric ranges. "ate I FREE for the asking. 






A-B STOVES .« ADMIRAL « ELECTROMASTER @ ESTATE HEATROLA @ 
FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC » GIBSON @ HOTPOINT » KELVINATOR 
e MONARCH « NORGE ¢« QUALITY »© UNIVERSAL » WESTINGHOUSE 





e Electric Range Section, Dept. P-95, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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A Hobby Fair 


(Continued from page 379) 
viously, a New York high school student 
would find it difficult and costly to 


make a collection of stones native to 
the West. 
Hobby clubs or groups of friends 


who have the same hobby help to de- 
velop interest in a specific hobby and to 
keep that interest growing. A swapping 
between 


agreement fellow collectors 


Daily brushing, you say. Ahhh... 
no. That is only part of it. You must 
stimulate the circulation of the scalp, 
too. In fact hygienic care of the hair 
and scalp involves three essentials; 
cleanliness, massage and stimula- 
tion. In addition you must be loyal 
to your hair. You must be regular 
in its care. 

Preparations of high alcoholic 
content and heavy sticky prepara- 
tions which clog the pores of the 
scalp are most harmful and should 
be avoided. The Parker Herbex 
Preparations — recommended and 
used by physicians, nurses and pro- 
fessional hairdressers for over 65 
years — contain only the finest in- 
gredients, skillfully compounded 
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Parker Herbex Corp. 
29-50 Nortkern Boulevard 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


makes the noppy more tun and provides 
a method for disposal of “two-of-a-kind” 
items. 

At Smyrna High School, the Hobby 
Fair each year brings before the stu- 
dents new hobbies and new ideas for 
their old hobbies. It also gives the stu- 
dents an opportunity to exhibit their 
hobbies to other students and to teach- 
ers and parents. Furthermore, the or- 
ganization of a Hobby Fair is an enjoy- 
able and profitable experience. 





Do you know 


_— 





the secret of 


‘. ° Fy 
Vaid st uh ‘ He tn? 


with a minimum of alcohol and with 
complete freedom from chemicals 
which may serve to dry the hair or 
scalp or cause any injury whatsoever. 

There is a Parker Herbex Prep- 
aration for every need—for groom- 
ing the hair, for the hair before a 
permanent, as atemporary dandruff 
aid, as a general reconditioner for 
all types of abused hair. 

Send for the FREE Parker Herbex 
Booklet that goes into detail on 
hair care and is specific in its recom- 
mendations. It is called HAIR HY- 
GIENE and you will receive a copy 
promptly if you will fill out the cou- 
pon below and mail it today. Parker 
Herbex Preparations are on sale 
in leading drug stores. 


Dept. PH-9 


Please send me FREE copy of HAIR HYGIENE 


Also see Listing No. 127 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 
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Farm Family 
(Continued from page 418) 


lenges in assisting families to reach a 
better living. She advises on clothing 
problems, helps plan how to make the 
house more livable and convenient, how 
to get essential kitchen equipment and 
bedding. She is asked for help and sug- 
gestions on child care, sanitation, home 
care of the sick, economical buying, the 
repair and refinishing of furniture, put- 
ting in storage cabinets and closets, and 
many other phases of family living. Her 
job calls not only for home economics 
training—but for skill in putting in- 
formation into use in the most practi- 
cal way. It requires sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems of low-in- 
come farm people and faith in what 
they can accomplish once the path is 
opened. Satisfactions in the work are 
great. Families like the Hollands of 
Mississippi, going ahead with security 
on the land, a better place to live and 
a goal to work toward, taking their 
place in the community, educating their 
children, are the very foundation of a 
democracy. 
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t. menu planning are your students learning the importance of hearty, 
nourishing breakfasts? Do they know that every well-balanced diet 


Plammnas Cnn should include a breakfast that supplies proteins, carbohydrates, 
) ° " fats, minerals and vitamins? 
oA To help you stress the importance of hearty breakfasts, a number 


\ ° e MH of appetizing menus have been prepared around Nabisco 
1) ~ - Q- 


Shredded Wheat, the delicious whole wheat cereal that can be served 


Weak s ) st “> a dozen different ways. Nabisco Shredded Wheat is equally 


nourishing HOT or COLD — and brings the wonderful goodness of 


sun-ripened wheat to the breakfast table. 
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Nabisco Shredded Wheat 


e Enriched white toast 
Jelly 


Coffee or milk 
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HEIB Field Day 


(Continued on page 375) 


Job: Your attitude—toward your em- 
ployer, your fellow employees and your 
job—is one of the most important points 
to watch. 

How to Succeed in the Best Job of 
All—Homemaking!: Keep _ interested, 
keep active, keep learning—but don’t 
let your outside interests become more 
important than your home and family. 


Aims of the Program Planners 

Aims of the San Francisco Field Day 
program planners might be crystalized 
into these rules: Wherever possible show 
how rather than tell how. . . . Make 
every demonstration, skit and talk just 
as informal, friendly and helpful as it 
can be; see that it is packed with en- 
thusiasm, sparked with humor. . . . No 
dull preaching—it’s completely out of 
place at a field day! . . . Have plenty of 
activity; frequent changes of pace... . 
Have the younger home economists 











AUTOMOTIVE UPHOLSTERIES - 


TRANSPORTATION 


FABRICS - COATED FABRICS - FURNITURE UPHOL- 


STERIES - WOOLENS FOR WOMEN’S WEAR - DRAPERY 


FABRICS - PALM BEACH, SUNFROST AND SPRING 


WEAVE SUITS FOR MEN - WOMEN’S PALM BEACH .- 


NECKWEAR FABRIC - BEACH CLOTH ROBES & SHIRTS 


+ BEDSPREADS - SLIP COVER FABRICS - CASEMENT 


CURTAIN FABRICS - SEAMLOC CARPETS 


THE FINEST NAME IN FABRICS 


295 5th AVENUE NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 


FORMERLY L. C. CHASE & CO. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
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present at just as many of the subjects 
as possible; the reasons are obvious. . . . 
Fit all the events or items together to 
make a well-coordinated progression. ... 
Pay special attention to the hostessing 
of the event. Students and other guests 
must be made to feel that they are 
warmly welcome. .. . Keep things mov- 
ing fast! Don’t let the program run 
overtime! 

One of the greatest contributions to 
the smooth-running success of the day 
was made by the Emporium, the depart- 
ment store in whose auditorium the 
meeting was held. The management 
provided an engineer for the entire day 
to handle the public address system, 
lights, scene shifting and all those me- 
chanical details which can so easily 
mess up even the best planned program. 
A series of crude floor plans showing 
the stage layout for each event, with 
notes as to special equipment and light- 
ing needed for each set-up, helped the 
engineer carry out his part without too 
much confusion. 

A real highlight of the day was the 
presence of the charming wives of New 
Zealand and Australian pony to the 
U.N.C.L.O., and a woman just released 
from Santa Tomas Internement Camp 
in Manila, P.I. These visitors, eager to 
learn more about homemaking educa- 
tion in the United States, helped to add 
depth and breadth, and glamour, too, 
to the San Francisco Field Day. 





The Home Ec ics in Busi department of 
the AHEA has for many years promoted vocational 
guidance for the home economics trained college 
graduate desiring a positi in the busi field. 
As part of the program of work, local HEIB 
groups hold an annual Field Day for college and 
high school students interested in home eco- 
nomics. This has proved a worthwhile part of the 
v i 1 gui program. It has also been 
of value in securing college cooperation in pre- 
paring students for the business field. Newspaper 
and radio publicity in connection with Field Day 
has aided our national public relations program. 














Boys Plan Family Fun 


(Continued from page 418) 


two of the adjoining communities. They 
realized more than ever the importance 
of planned recreation, when they saw 
the happy faces of mothers, fathers, 
brothers, sisters and sweethearts who, 
for one evening, forgot to worry about 
that boy or girl in the Service. All 
joined in the playing of games that 
were directed by students and had some 
good wholesome fun, perhaps for the 
first time in many weeks. Needless to 
say, the students were cordially invited 
to “come again.” 





Overheard at a Teacher’s meeting: 
“What’s this I hear about a shortage 
of chewing gum?” 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE ARMOUR LABEL 


continuous improvement in the processing of 


Here’s the new label 


FOR THE MEAL-READY MEAT 
MOST FOLKS LIKE BEST 


The meal-ready meat most folks like best gets a new label. 
An eye-catching, streamlined label to sparkle on pantry 


shelves. Behind this new label is a story, typical of Armour’s 


3,2 02. ner weior 


2. Pressure-Cooking 
eS 


The iron “basket” is filled with Treet in 
vacuum sealed tins. Steam pressure cooking 
to exact internal temperatures assures safety 
in keeping, the greatest tenderness, the fin- 
est flavor and retention of the utmost food 
value. Scientific tests show that this proce- 
dure actually preserves more vitamins in the 
finished product than you can usually keep 
in the fresh meats you cook at home. 
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The meal-ready meat 
most folks like best 
ets a new label! 

the appetizing 
ways to use Treet 
on the back. 
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The new Treet label provides this informa- 
tion: Treet ingredients, number of servings, 
weight of meat, color illustrations suggest- 
ing ways to serve, directions for opening, 
and the U. S. government inspection stamp 
which indicates that every step in the pro- 
duction of Treet has been carefully checked 
and approved by government inspectors, An 
outsert provides additional recipes. 


meats. Since pioneering the canning of meats in 
1878, Armour’s line of canned meats has become 
the largest in America. Here is the illustrated 
story of how just one of these Armour products is 
made —the facts that put real flavor and goodness 


behind the new Armour label on TREET, the 


meal-ready meat preferred over all other brands. 


1. Vacuum-Packing 


y ne ro 





Treet is made of selected pork shoulder, 
seasoned and blended in vacuum mixers and 
cured by Armour’s own special process. It is 
then again vacuum-mixed to remove all air. 
This Armour process is the most thorough 
known for packing the most meat possible 
into the tin. Vacuum sealing keeps Treet al- 
ways firm, fine in texture... bright in color, 
rich in meat taste until used. 


Zz Kitchen-Testing 


In Armour’s modern consumer kitchen 
under the direction of Marie Gifford, well 
known authority on meat cookery, Treet is 
regularly tested to insure uniformity. Here, 
too, the product information on the new 
Treet label was compiled, practical cooking 
instructions developed, and new taste-appeal- 
ing Treet recipes are created which consum- 
ers get through advertising. 


ARMOUR Teachers’ Service 
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Will Maids Return 


NATION-WIDE 
24,000 prewar domestic ser- 
vants now employed in 53 war plants in- 
dicates that 81 per cent will return to 
their prewar occupation after the war. 

This survey was made by the Re- 
search Department of the  Inselbric 
Foundation, an educational bureau for 
home owners’ problems, located in New 
York City. According to Mr. Harrison 
Young, the Director, only 13 per cent 
of the prewar maids questioned do not 


survey conducted 


among 


intend to return to maid service; 6 per 
cent are undecided. 

In answer to the question, “What 
salary do you expect when you return 
25 per cent an- 
swered 50 cents per hour with room 
and board; 21 per cent, 55 cents per 
hour; 18 per cent, 45 cents per hour. 
Of those specifying salary without room 
28 per cent would expect 65 cents per 
hour; 22 per cent, 75 cents per hour; 
16 per cent, 60 cents per hour; only 3 


to your prewar job?” 









ART EDUCATION for 
DAILY LIVING 


By Mabel Russell 
and 
Elsie Wilson Gwynne. 


Edited by 
William G. Whitford 


Revised, reset edition of ART TRAIN- 
ING THROUGH HOME PROBLEMS, 
original leader in the “art in everyday 
life’ movement. New illustrations in- 
clude many examples of distinguished 
American paintings and other art ex- 
pressions, plus complete revision of 
color analysis and principle-demonstra- 
tions. Virtually every possibility of sub- 
ject is explored and associated with 
learning problems, in a remarkably 
practical and interesting study of real-life propositions and the principles on 
which they depend. Cloth, 248 pages, $3.00. 


A NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOK IN ART 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


By Florence Williams Nicholas, Margaret B. Trilling, and Margaret Lee. 
in collaboration with Elmer A. Stephan. Edited by William G. Whitford. 


All principles—in chapters on the automobile, the animal form, or the land- 
scape, through such attractive fields as cartooning, advertising, greeting card 
decoration, painting, or home furnishing—are expressed in terms selected for 
direct student appeal. Very successful job of writing for the age level and variety 
of interests of the high school area. Illustrated with the wisest collection of paint- 
ings—some in full color—and other art ideas to be found in any text of this type. 
Cloth, 304 pages, $2.60. 


Place your “on approval” order today for these 
two new books to be mailed as soon as available. 


Published by THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria 3, Illinois 


105 Duroc Bldg. 
NE RRR Ri AILS ARN A LG A a AS 
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per cent would demand 90 cents per 
hour. 

When asked, “How many hours per 
day will you want to work?” 31 per 
cent stated 9 hours; 27 per cent, 8 hours; 
25 per cent, 10 hours; 14 per cent, 11 
hours; and only 3 per cent, 7 hours, 
Thursday is still the favorite “day off” 
with Wednesday and Sunday next in 
line. Fifty-nine per cent want a six-day 
week; 59 per cent also prefer working 
in a house to working in an apartment. 

It is interesting to note that 63 per 
cent of the women answering this ques- 
tionnaire said that they saved less money 
in their wartime jobs than in domestic 
service; 26 per cent saved more; 11 per 
cent about the same. Reasons for spend- 
ing more were that, while war plant 
earnings are greater, expenses are also 
greater, including rent, food, clothing 
and transportation. 

Most of the domestic workers felt that 
their experience in the war plant had 
helped them because they have learned 
more business-like methods; have 
learned how to systematize work to save 
time; have learned the importance of 
promptness and keeping to schedule; 
have learned to accomplish more work 
with less fatigue. 





Holes in Your Stockings? 

Waxing heels and toes of stockings 
with a bit of candle was routine hose 
economy long ago. It is a practical way 
to meet stocking problems today, report 
textile specialists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Their labor- 
atory tests on this old-fashioned custom 
find it makes hose wear four times long- 
er before holes appear. Just rub a piece 
of candle wax or paraffin on heels and 
toes before each wear. If only a thin 
film is applied, it will not interfere with 
proper laundering of the stocking or 
change its appearance. 





The Home Demonstration 
Agent at Work 

Mrs. Esther home 

for Brookings County, has a pet story 


Farnham, agent 


about the call she received one hot day 


last August. An irate, feminine voice 
said, “Hello, is this Mrs. Farnham?’ 
When answered in the affirmative, the 


voice went on, “Well, you don’t know 
me; but if you don’t do something 
the cockroaches on Main Street, 
Health 


about 
I'm going to call the county 
Department.” 
Submitted by Mrs. ALBERT MARTINSON 
Extension Service, Brookings, S. D. 


To 


Neighborliness is next to Godliness. 
—Anon. 
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Let DuPont help answer their Rayon Questions 


Young America starts selecting her own clothes early. She 
can’t learn too soon how to know rayon and its many uses. Every- 
thing from bras to filmy party dresses is made of it. Du Pont, 
leaders in rayon research, offer graphic rayon teaching aids. 
All are written from a consumer point of view. All are designed 
to give a basic knowledge of this great new fiber...a back- 
ground for enjoyment and easy care. *** In ordering use the 
coupon section or write, Rayon Division, E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


du pont rayon 


*46.u. 5. par. orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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TEACHER'S HAND- 
BOOK — Complete 
data for teaching ray- 
on and its care. For 
teachers only, 





SOUND FILMS — Two 
dramatic talking films 
show how rayon is made 
—tell basic story of fab- 
rics and their care. 


< 


WALL CHART 
—35" x 23” 
mounted and 
varnished to 
stay clean. 
Yarn samples 
are attached, 





STUDENT BOOKLETS 
— Illustrated story of 
rayon yarns and fab- 
rics. Free in limited 
quantities, 
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Improvised Sick Room Equipment 


IRLS in the home nursing course at 

South Philadelphia High School have 
shown amazing creative ability in de- 
vising home equipment for the sick, 
according to their teacher, Elizabeth 
S. Willis. From tin cans, orange boxes, 
cast-off toys, magazines and short lengths 
of board, they have made _ practical, 
sturdy and attractive sick room equip- 
ment most difficult to purchase at this 
time. 


back and the outside painted, became 
an emesis basin. A No. 2 tin can, 
painted and decorated, served as a prac- 
tical call bell when metal buttons were 
fastened inside. Another can was wired 
for a nightlight; while a third, enam- 
eled white, served as a glass cover. 

An attractive tray holding swabs, 
soap, oil, cotton, boiled water, etc. for 
baby’s bath, was made from the follow- 
ing: a piece of 9 x 12 board for the 
bottom, sides from a broken toy and 





A sardine can, with raw edges turned 


In National Rehabilitation... 


ICE CREAM 


IS SERVED OFTEN! 


TO SERVICEMEN IN HOSPITALS... and to 
war-weary civilians ... Ice Cream supplies 
milk nutrients effective in promoting re- 
covery ... and at the same time it also im- 
parts the comfort and satisfaction helpful 
in building morale. 





Home economists and teachers of nutri- 
tion know that Ice Cream is high on the 
Army-Navy list of morale building and 
nutritive foods... and that it is considered 
an ideal way to provide milk nutrients. 


The nutrients of Ice Cream .. . calcium 
..- ‘complete”’ proteins . . . riboflavin... 
vitamin A ... are the same ones found in 
milk ... Nature’s most nearly perfect food. 
To the serviceman . . . to the growing child . . . to the tired civilian 
- - . Ice Cream looks good . . . tastes good . . . is good! 


During the period of National Rehabilitation 
..« it’s worth-while to remember 


ICE CREAM IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
“ (and Morale Building) 


“Food Value of Ice Cream”’...sent FREE on request. Also— 
“Tce Cream Calcium Poster” designed for classroom use. Write 
for a copy to: National Dairy Council, Dept. PHE-945, 111 N. 
Canal Street, Chicago 6, Ill. . . . an educational 
organization promoting national health through 
better understanding of dairy foods and their 
use, 





NATIONAL 
DAIRY 
COUNCIL 
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handle from a discarded Easter basket. 

A ten-inch pile of Life Magazines was 
securely tied and covered with muslin, 
This in turn boasted a gay, cretonne 
slipcover, and mother had a sturdy foot. 
stool. 

A baby’s bed was made from an or- 
ange crate. The outside was covered 
with paper to eliminate danger of drafts. 
The inside was covered with muslin, 
easily removable for washing. A quilted 
pad, folded in several thicknesses and 
placed in a pillow case, made the mat- 
tress. A cotton ruffle, cut from an old 
Hallowe’en costume, was hung from top 
to bottom around the outside of the 
box. This made an extremely pretty, 
comfortable and sanitary bed. 

A folding invalid tray for a child was 
made from discarded boards. It was a 
double-decker affair. In the upper tray 
were three openings into which a cereal 
dish, a soup plate and a tumbler fitted 
nicely. With this tray there was little 
chance of a child upsetting food onto 
the bed. 

This was a most successful project. 
Both the Red Cross instructor and the 
home economics teacher were highly 
gratified with the results. 





A School-Community Project 

High schools offering a course in first 
aid and care of the sick might increase 
and extend the value of the course by 
planning and carrying through a com- 
munity survey to discover to what ex- 
tent families are prepared to meet acci- 
dent and illness emergencies. With this 
survey as a guide, the class could plan 
a community program for promoting 
better personal and home hygiene, for 
the dissemination of first aid informa- 
tion, for curtailing the spread of com- 
municable diseases. 





Field Trips for Boys 

“A carefully planned visit to a men’s 
clothing store can teach boys more about 
buying clothes than ten text book les- 
sons,” said the home economics teach- 
er at South High. “Of course,” she 
continued, “preliminary teacher-contact 
with the store personnel is essential as 
is a follow-up discussion period with 
the boys.” Such a field trip should be 
supplemented by one to a laundry and 
a dry cleaning establishment as part of 
the unit on care of clothing. 


“Only an informed world can be a 
peaceful world, and only an educated 
world can be informed.” 

—Raymond Gram Swing 
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ANOTHER VICTIM? 


In 1943, 1,363 Americans died 
of pellagra*, an easily preventable 
deficiency disease. 


For more than 25 years it has 
been known that pellagra is caused 
by a deficient diet. Yet each year 
Americans die of it. 

In 1943, no less than 4,809 cases 
were reported. More than a thou- 
sand deaths were recorded. 


Obviously, pellagra is an ex- 
treme result of improper nutrition 


and is relatively rare. But authori- 
ties agree that moderately deficient 
diets . . . the kind that result in 
lowered stamina and physical fit- 
ness rather than obvious and acute 
illness ... are not rare at all but 
widespread throughout the nation. 


They agree further that part of 
the answer to this problem is nu- 
trition education. 


Here at General Mills we are 
trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 
in teaching good nutrition to school 
children. 


* From Bureau of Census and U.S. Public Health Service Records. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 

















These materials will be based on 
the latest authoritative informa- 
tion, will be perfected with the help 
of a committee of educators and 
will be thoroughly tested in the 
months to come with the coopera 
tion of a number of rural, suburban 
and city schools. 

Progress of this work will be 
reported to you on these pages. 
We invite your comments and 
suggestions. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 





GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES ... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit 


ng In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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Homemaking 
Apartment 


(Continued from page 380) 


ways of making improvements and try 
various arrangements of the furniture. 
The girls have produced hooked and 
rag rugs, painted furniture, made table 
scarfs, organized and arranged closets 
to better advantage. Funds for refur- 
bishing are obtained from “Food Sales,” 
a regular part of the fourth term pro- 


gram, and from “Gift Shop,” a_ fifth 


and sixth term project. Each girl is given 
the opportunity to act as hostess at 
small group parties. Fifth term stu- 
dents prepare and serve a formal din- 
ner to the sixth termers just before 
graduation. 

The apartment is not the sole re- 
sponsibility of the upper class_ girls. 
Third termers in their fine laundry 
class wash and stretch the curtains; keep 
the slip covers looking crisp and clean. 
Second termers study house care and, 
during the weeks when a senior family 
is not occupying the apartment, assume 





E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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full charge and keep it in order. Special 
meals are occasionally served in the 
dining room by underclass students 
whose work merits the privilege. An 
introductory tea for mothers is a fea 
ture of the first term foods unit. 

The bathroom also comes in for its 
share of attention. The younger girls 
in their personal grooming class use the 
apartment bathroom for shampoos and 
showers. In addition, it is not at all 
unusual for a student from the Child 
Care course to request permission to 
give Bobby and Merle baths because 
they have gotten very dirty playing on 
the Nursery School roof. 

It is the tradition for the sixth term 
Home Economics girls to entertain at 
buffet luncheons all other sixth term 
students in the school. A list of all 
graduating students is obtained, and an 
attempt made to keep the boy-girl ratio 
balanced when the parties are planned. 
The luncheons are scheduled during the 
students’ lunch periods, and usually end 
with the boys in aprons helping with 
the clean-up. During the school year 
1944-45 approximately 250 students and 
their trade teachers have been guests. 
Money is raised for the parties by the 
senior Home Economics girls with spe- 
cial food sales. 

Another scheduled activity—though it 
occurs only once each term—is the re- 
union of the Home Economics Alum- 
nae. Girls in the sixth term class are 
hostesses and prepare refreshments. The 
meetings take place in the evening, and 
thus far have all been social successes. 
Conversation is punctuated with, “Re- 
member the week we spent here, and 
the spaghetti dinner!”, “Oh, you have 
a new housekeeping chair!” or “I’m buy- 
ing my kitchen equipment in white and 
red because I want everything to match 
the way it does here.” Then, there are 
questions like these, “I want to get 
material for curtains, what would you 
suggest?” or “What do you think of 
the new quick-mix method for making 
cake?” 

Last, but not least, are the unsched- 
uled activities which call for sudden 
readjustments in our calendar—a_ break- 
fast served at 9:45 to a Broadcast Group 
the morning “Bok” was on the air, a 
special luncheon meeting of administra- 
tive personnel, a tea for a discussion 
group from Junior Employment, a din- 
ner to honor the baseball or basketball 
team. These are all new experiences 
for the girls, providing new uses for 
the Apartment and another chance to 
live and learn. 

The goals we seek through this ex- 
tensive and intensive use of the Apart- 
ment are based on the needs of our 
students. The development of a sense 
of responsibility for their own behavior 
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aid for the care of the equipment is a 
primary aim. The homes of some of 
our students, because of economic con- 
ditions, represent rather low standards; 
in others, there is little opportunity for 
boys and girls to meet socially in a 
friendly atmosphere. Most of our stu- 
dents belong to the “spectator” group, 
purchasing their recreation in movies 
and amusement parks, and so we stress 
leisure time activities and simple enter- 
taining. 

Here are some of the advantages that 
we have found resulting from this pro- 
gram of activities: The growth of a 
sense of responsibility is marked. ‘The 
girls have learned through experience 
that the privilege of having a party car- 
ries with it the obligation to clean up. 
Cooperative planning and management 
become realities because there is a defi- 
nite need for them. Recognition of 
the likes and dislikes of others, and a 
mutual give and take become almost 
routine. There is a definite develop- 
ment in social poise. Faculty members 
frequently remark that Home Economics 
girls are outstanding at such affairs as 
the Senior Prom, traditionally a dinner 
dance, for their poise and grooming. 
Better relationships are developed 
within the various trade groups in the 
school after a social get-together in the 


Apartment. The girls are better mem- 


bers of the group here in school. Later 
on, in their own homes, they will be 
not only good housekeepers but real 
homemakers. 





The Need is Great 

This is no time for housewives to 
slack on tin can salvage. The need this 
year is twice as great as last year; it will 
continue for at least two years after 
Japan is defeated. The machinery and 
men needed to work in the Malayan 
States and the Dutch East Indies which 
used to supply this country with 90 
per cent of its tin must be replaced. 
There will be increasing demands on 
our limited stock pile as reconversion 
takes place. 

In the meantime, the recovery of tin 
from tin cans is the only domestic source 
we can count on for a continued supply 
of this essential metal. Please do all 
you can to save tin, to urge others to 
save tin, to see that tin gets to the 
salvage center on its way to de-tinning 
plants. 

It is easy to salvage a tin can. Cut 
out one end when you open it. Rinse 
it thoroughly as soon as contents are 
emptied, removing the label at the same 
time. Place with other tins until you 
have your own personal stock pile. Then 
cut out the other end of each tin can, 
step on it to flatten and pack with others 
lor a salvage pick-up or take to a salvage 
depot. 
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FREE 


These days, we have to make the most 
of the plentiful foods, often serving the 
same ones over and over. Teach your 
classes to make these foods look and 
taste temptingly different. 

Here, for instance, is a brand-new 
recipe that gives a teasing new interest 
to our fall apple supply. What’s more, 
it can be made without any sugar at 
all! 

We've been working overtime at the 
Knox kitchens hunting for ways to 
keep sweet without sugar. One of the 
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NEW RECIPE | = Name. 
FOLDER! 
SPECIAL sis cos cpespeanesitivetescss 
CLASSROOM iii ccicccininnita 
MATERIAL! 


KNOX GELATINE, Box 2, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send new folder of “Sugar-Less Recipes’ and special 
Home Economics classroom material. 








discoveries that impressed and, natu- 
— pleased us most was the way pure, 


unflavored Knox Gelatine kept prov- 
ing more and more helpful. And not 
only insugar-saving, butalsoinstretch- 
ing other precious rationed foods! (And 
Knox, being a wholesome protein, adds 
nutriment to every dish it’s used in.) 
Wouldn’t you  hrempethad of our new 
“Sugar-Less Recipes’? We will be glad 
to send it, together with special Home 
Economics classroom material. Clip 
the coupon below and send today. 
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Clothing Refresher Workshop 


FOUR-day clothing refresher work- 

shop for home demonstration agents 
was held at Washington State College 
last spring. It was the joint endeavor of 
members of the Extension and the resi- 
dent staffs with other departments on 
the campus and outside agencies co- 
operating. 

According to Marjorie Lusk, Exten- 
sion Specialist in clothing at the college, 
under whose supervision the program 


was planned, “The agents maintained 
it was more in the nature of a sweatshop 
than a workshop. Emphasis was placed 
on taking body measurements, altering 
patterns, making shoulder pads for the 
individual figure and fitting garments. 
A basic pattern was used and a muslin 
dress was developed in a basted form. 
Evaluation of the techniques and of the 
garments followed. One laboratory peri- 
od was spent in examining illustrative 


QUESTION: «What are little girls 
made of?” 





ANSWER: Q: 


Among the minerals alone, 

the body requires about 40 

elements. These include 

copper, zine, iron, nickel, 

silicon, magnesium, sulphur, A: 
cobalt, and aluminum! 


Why do 23,000 Educators use HYGEIA 
The Health Magazine as a standard index 
to authoritative health information? 


HYGEIA publishes annually more than 
200 fact-packed health articles of direct 
benefit to teachers of physiology, psy- 
chology, hygiene and home economics. 


TEACHERS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES FIND HYGEIA 
A VALUABLE SOURCE FOR: 


© Reference Material 
© Mental Development 
© Physical Education 





© Home Economics 
© Medical Science 
© Outside Reading 


SEE THE LISTING BOOK 


FOR A COPY OF THE 96 PAGE BOOK 
“QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS,” COVER- 
ING OVER 200 HEALTH TOPICS FREE 
WITH YOUR 
SCRIPTION TO 


ipwoerta 


THE MAGAZINE OF HEALTH EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTORY SUB- 
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material of construction processes and 
in preparing one or two of these. The 
agents had previously expressed the need 
of a well-developed library of short cuts 
in construction to supplement the 
printed material available. 

“The outcomes of the workshop 
seemed to justify its existence. Since 
clothing clinics and garment remodeling 
are important phases of today’s clothing 
program, the skills emphasized in the 
laboratory, and the information pre- 
sented in the other sessions were perti- 
nent. The time was entirely too short 
for sufficient individual assistance. This 
suggests the necessity of a follow-up con- 
ference with each agent in her own 
county to indicate the full use of the 
facts and techniques with her own 
groups. The tendency is growing to- 
ward leader-directed meetings with 
continuity at sewing centers with the 
home demonstration agent, the voca- 
tional teacher, and others experienced 
in clothing assisting. These meetings 
seem both timely and important while 
clothing shortages are so acute.” 





Recruits for College 

The following item is reprinted from 
the Utah Homemaking Newsletter for 
May, 1945, as an example of one way 
to recruit good material for the home 
economics field: 

“You, as an example for the home- 
making girls, should build in them the 
ambition to follow in your footsteps. 

“We feel it is necessary to have at 
least six girls from each high school 
start in college now to take care of the 
openings in the home economics field 
four years from now. 

“Could you help us, and in that way 
help yourself, by listing on the enclosed 
card names of six of your outstanding 
girls to whom we could write to explain 
our home economics fields and to en- 
courage them to go to college?” 

Miss C. Aileen Ericksen is the new 
director of Homemaking Education in 
Utah. 





A New School Year 


Is your program for the year based on 
the following philosophy? 

A functioning homemaking program: 

1. meets the needs of all pupils—boys 
and girls alike. 

2. functions in the daily lives of the 
students. (This makes the home project 
program a “way of teaching,” and not 
an “extra.’’) 

3. includes adults as well as youth 


By LueLLtA A. WILLIAMS,Distriet Supervisor 


Home Economics Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
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Have YOU Thought ef: 

e Keeping a department scrapbook as 
a record of the year’s work and play— 
including publicity clippings, snapshots, 
etc.? 


e Promoting the sharing of home equip- | 


ment such as pressure canners and 
portable sewing machines, either 
through direct exchange or canning and 
sewing bees? 

e Making a “flower schedule’—that is, 
an arrangement whereby the girls take 
turns in bringing flowers to school and 
arranging them attractively? 

e@ Planning with the local librarian a 
shelf for books on home and _ family 
living, perhaps with an interesting ex- 
hibit alongside? 

e@ Making a wall map of where all of 
your girls live—as your own guide but 
also to stimulate pupil interest in your 
home visits? 


@ Correlating home projects with school 
work so that, for example, following a 
unit on home safety, each girl will sur- 
vey accident hazards in her own home 
and plan to remove as many as possible? 


e Encouraging young people not re- 
turning to school this fall because of 
wartime jobs to put money aside for 
education for another type of work after 
such jobs fold up? 


® Organizing student good grooming 
groups with definite schedules to work 
on each other so that money formerly 
spent in beauty shops can be put into 
war stamps and bonds? 


¢ Planning comparison shopping tours 
for students, followed by class reports, 
as a method of teaching good buyman- 
ship? 

e Using hanging shelves in the class- 
room for books and exhibits if floor 
space for bookcases is limited? 

e Having your college seniors give 
food, clothing and home decoration 
demonstrations at local women’s club 
meetings? This may be a valuable com- 
munity contribution as well as good 
practice for the girls. 

® Inviting local home economics trained 
homemakers to talk to your classes on 
practical home topics—such as planning 
meals for the family or home laundry 
methods? 

@ Asking a local florist or garden club 
enthusiast to demonstrate flower ar- 
rangement to a class or at a student 
club meeting? 

® Hanging a full length mirror near 
the exit from the classroom so the girls 
will have to pass it and, we hope, 
Straighten up? 

© Using an old candy store display case 
for exhibits, or having an exhibit case 
made in the shop? 











No matter how cold the weather, it’s 
still 98.6° underarm! Fall and Winter 
clothes need dress shields, too, especially 
if they’re knitted or made of wool. 
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The Ladies’ Hand-hook 


(Continued from page 414) 


the width at the bottom should be about 
fifteen nails. It should be folded as you 
would a pinafore, and sloped three and 
three quarters nails for the shoulder. 
The slits for the arm-holes must be 
three nails and three quarters long, and 
the sleeves are to be set in plain. It is 
useful to have a slit of three inches in 
front of each. The gown is to have a 
broad hem at the bottom and to be 
gathered into a band at the top, which 
is to be drawn tight with strings. The 


sleeves are to be hemmed and sewn 
round the wrist in a similar manner. 


Bustles 


These are worn to make the waist of 
the gown sit neatly upon the person. 
They are made the width of the mate- 
rial, and eight nails deep. The piece is 
to be so doubled as to make two 
flounces, one four nails and a half, and 
the other three and a half deep. A case 
to admit of tapes is to be made one nail 
from the top, and the bottom of each 
flounce is to have a thick card hemmed 
into it. When worn the article is turned 








113 WEST 18 STREET 





Here is authoritative material for your Good 
Grooming Program, devoted to the basic prin- 
ciples of Care of the Skin. Among other sub- 
jects it covers (1) Essentials of Good Grooming; 
(2) The Skin and Its Functions; (3) Care of the 
Skin; (4) The Problem of Perspiration. This 
classroom material will be sent FREE on re- 
quest. Use Coupon in Coupon Book. 


Teacher's Portfolio 
Wall Chart for Classroom 
Material for Student Use 


The Complete 
Deodorant 


Prevents odor and 
also 
checks perspiration 

















NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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inside out. The materials are strong 
jean, cotton cloth, or India-grass cloth. 


Gentlemen’s Collars 

These are very generally worn, and 
are shaped in a variety of ways. They 
are made double, and ornamented with 
a single or double row of back-stitch:; 
made to button around the neck, or are 
set on to a band for that purpose. 


Ladies’ Drawers 

Choose any proper material, and form 
the article by making two legs, set on to 
a band to fasten round the waist. Set 
on a plain or worked frill at the bot- 
tom. When setting the legs on to the 
band, place them so as to overlap each 
other. The band is eleven nails long 
and three deep. 


Shirts 

These are generally made of linen, 
but cotton cloth is also made use of. 
In cutting, you must take a shirt of the 
required dimensions as a pattern, and 
by it measure the length of several 
boaies, not cutting any but the last. 
Then cut off the other bodies and from 
the remainder cut the sleeves, binders, 
gussets, etc., measuring by the pattern. 
Bosom pieces, falls, collars, etc., must 
be fitted and cut by a paper or other 
pattern. In making up, the bodies 
should be doubled, so as to leave the 
front flap one nail shorter than that 
behind. The bosom slit is five nails, and 
three nails is the space left for the 
shoulders. The space for the neck will 
be nine nails. The work or stitches 
introduced into the collar, wristbands, 
erc., are to be regulated according to the 
taste of the maker or the wearer. Gentle- 
men’s night shirts are made in a similar 
manner, only that they are larger. 


CHAPTER II 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE PREPARATION 
oF Hovuse LINEN 


Bedroom Linen 

This includes quilts, blankets, sheets, 
pillow covers, towels, tablecovers, and 
pincushion covers. 


Sheets 

These are made of fine or coarse 
linen, and cotton cloth. Linen sheets 
are in general to be preferred. The 
seam up the middle must be sewn as 
neatly as possible, and the ends may be 
either hemmed or seamed. All bedroom 
linen should be marked and numbered: 
to add the date of the year is also an 
advantage. 


Pillow Covers 

The material should be of such a 
width as to cortespond with the length 
of the pillow. One end is seamed up 
and the other hemmed with a_ broad 


(Concluded on page 440) 
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Roots of Prejudice 
(Continued from page 370) 


dren are not born prejudiced. ‘They 
learn their fears and prejudices from 
adults. Let us pledge ourselves not to 
pass on a heritage of suspicion and hate 
but to free them to uphold ‘‘The fair- 
ness and standards of just conduct” that 
will give us an honored place among 
civilized countries.” 

As this article goes to press, we re- 
ceive word of the first use of the atomic 
bomb. There is now nothing to prevent 
man from destroying himself utterly, 
other than his own moral conception of 
a world in which all people can live 
together peaceably. By this awful in- 
strument, it is entirely possible to de- 
stroy modern civilization. Only as we 
all—races, creeds and nations—firmly re- 
solve to live together in harmony, may 
we keep this power leashed and the 
world at peace. 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES: 
ARYANS AND Non-ArYANS.—Franz Boas. 
Bureau for Intercultural Education 
(Pamphlet) 
BROTHERS UNDER THE SkKIN—Carey Mc- 


Williams. Little Brown 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN AMERI- 
CAN ScHooits—Stewart G. Cole and 


Wm. Vickery. Bureau 
tural Education 

New Wortpd A’Cominc—Roi 
Houghton Mifflin 

ProBING Our PrEJUpICES — Hortense 
Powdermaker. Harper and Bros. 

THE RACcEs OF MANKIND—Ruth Benedict 
and Gene Weltfish. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 85, 1943 

RACE—WHAT THE SCIENTISTS SAY—Caro- 
line Singer. Bureau for Intercultural 
Education 

Tuey Gor THE BLAME—Kenneth Gould. 
Association Press 

Wuy Race Riots—Earl Brown. Public 
\ffairs Pamphlet No. 87, 1943. 


Ottley. 


ORGANIZATIONS PROMOTING 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Bureau for Intercultural Education 
119 West 57th St., New York City 
Common Council for American Unity 
222 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Council Against Intolerance in America 
60 FE. 42nd St., New York City 
Fast and West Association 
40 East 49th St., New York City 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Social Action & Education Dept. 
Washington, D. C. 
National Conference for Christians and 
Jews 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
National Urban League 
1133 Broadway, New York City 
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‘How Times 
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Send for this NEW Menstrual Manual (::=) 





Start the Fall Term with this new treatise on the subject of 
menstruation. Entitled “How Times Have Changed,” 
this manual combines popular interest with authoritative 
information, supported by cross-section charts in color, 


abstracts of professional papers, bibliographies, etc. 





sien tees You will be glad to have this 1945 information when 
“How Times Have > 
_— girl pupils ask the kind of questions they do. Also send 





for a supply of Question-and-Answer Folders, which you 
can hand out to supplement class lectures or private talks. 
This material is offered by Tampax Incorporated. When 
you order please indicate the quantity of supplies de- 
sired, including Tampax samples. 
Accepted for Advertising 

by the Journal of the 


American Medical 
Association. 


wie 





* Guaranteed by 


PHE-95-b5 





TAMPAX Incorporated 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me the following quantities of 

material. 

( ) “How Times 
Manual.) 

( ) Samples of the 3 sizes — Regular, Junior 
and Super. 

( ) Students’ Question & Answer Folders. 
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GOOD THINGS TO EAT ARE 
MADE WITH BAKING SODA 


—like SODA BISCUITS 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
/, teaspoon Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 
1/, teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons shortening 
3f, cup sour milk or buttermilk (about) 





1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift again 
with the baking soda and salt. 

2. Rub or cut shortening into the dry 
ingredients until it is as fine as 
coarse corn meal. 

3. Tosour 34 cup sweet milk artificially 
and quickly, place one tablespoon 
lemon juice or vinegar (preferably 
white vinegar, as it makes a whiter 
product) in a measuring cup, fill 34 
full with sweet milk and mix well. 

4. Add enough milk to make a soft 
dough. This may take one table- 
spoon more or less milk. 

5. Turn onto floured board. Knead 
slightly. Roll 1/2 inch thick and cut 
with floured biscuit cutter. Prick 
with fork. 

6. Place biscuits on ungreased baking 
sheet. Bake in hot oven. 

Amount: 12 2-inch biscuits 

Temperature: 475° F. Time: 12-15 min. 


ARM & HAMMER 


COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO , INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y 
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Books in Review 

(Continued from page 364) 
ating Achievement; | Understanding 
Adolescents; Developing an Integrated 
Program; Planning for the Year, the 
Unit, the Day; Enriching Home Ex- 
periences; Livable Homemaking Rooms; 
Financial Administration; Interpreting 
Homemaking Education to Others; 
Teacher Growth and Development; 
Philosophy of Homemaking Education; 
Federal and State Organization for Vo- 
cational Education. 

Each chapter is headed by an appro- 
priate quotation; divided under sub- 
heads for emphasis and ease in. finding 
information; and followed by a list of 
suggestions for class discussion. 

Both authors have had wide experi- 
ence in their respective fields. Hazel 
Hatcher is associate professor of home 
economics education at Michigan State 
College. Mildred Andrews was formerly 
psychologist with the Minneapolis Child 
Guidance Clinic. Together, they have 
created a teacher’s handbook which 
should be invaluable to the home eco- 
nomics profession. 


The Librarian and the Teacher 
of Home Economies, by _ Frances 
Henne and Margaret Pritchard. Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, 1945. 
Price 75c. This 64-page pamphlet is the 
result of an experiment in which a li- 
brarian, a home economics teacher and 
the home economics students in the 
University High School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago worked together to make 
the school library a more functional and 
attractive place. The activities described 
could be duplicated in whole or in part 
in any other high school. 

The belief that “one function of the 
home economics department is to de- 
velop a more homelike atmosphere 
within the school, and one teaching ob- 
jective is based on the principle that 
learning is more effective when it is 
acquired in real situations that have 
meaning in the life of the student” led 
to the students planning and complet- 
ing a project in library redecoration. 

Before launching this project, the 
students discussed the purposes their 
library should serve and decided that it 
should “(1) provide a pleasant, attrac- 
tive atmosphere conducive to reading 
and study; (2) furnish information and 
materials for recreational and academic 
pursuits; (3) provide space and oppor- 
tunity for exhibits of student projects 
and hobbies; (4) keep students informed 
about important school events as well 
as those of contemporary society; and 
(5) make library materials easily accessi- 
ble by having ample room for the card 
catalogue, clearly marked shelves, mate- 
rial conveniently arranged to meet spe- 
cialized needs, and an absence of con- 
gestion.” 


Also see Listing No. 18 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 





Other 


projects reported — include 
Working With Parents, The Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher and the Librarian, and 
Materials for Home Economics. 

The appendices give a core collection 
of books for home economics and a sug: 
gestive list of sixty books of fiction on 
individual family and social relation- 
ships. 


Food For Two J is the title of an at- 
tractive folder issued by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
in June, 1945, free on request. 

This folder, planned to help two- 
member families with their special 
meal-planning problems, outlines a food 
plan for a week at a cost of 10 to 12 
dollars, balanced nutritionally accord- 
ing to food groups. 

Included are a sample shopping order 
for one week and menus based on it, 
to use as a buying guide. Alternate 
items within food groups can be fitted 
into this buying guide to suit local avail- 
able supplies. The folder also suggests 
uses for leftovers. 


Dried Eggs 

The dried egg folder now available 
free of charge from the Consumer In- 
formation Service of the Poultry and 
Egg National Board gives information 
of pertinent interest to home economists 
and institution managers. 

Dehydration provides a means of pre- 
serving eggs in the periods of peak pro- 
duction for use when hens are not lay- 
ing so plentifully. Modern methods of 
dehydration are safe from the point of 
view of sanitation and the preservation 
of food values. They require so much 
less space both in transportation and 
storage that costs are reduced and con- 
sequently selling prices are less than 
those for shell eggs. ‘Tasty products re- 
sult when recipes are followed with ex- 
actness. That is why you will want the 
information so compactly given in this 
folder. 

Commercial bakers have used these 
products for years. Other food prepara- 
tion experts are beginning to realize 

(Concluded on page 444) 
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Pointers On 
Preventing and 
Removing Mildew 


ERSISTENT rains in many parts of 
Pe country are always bringing a 
mildew threat to valuable clothing and 
household goods. The United States 
Department of Agriculture advises fight- 
ing mildew spots promptly to prevent 
permanent stain and rot. Better yet, 
the Department offers the following sug- 
gestions for keeping mildew down: 

To stop mold growth, do everything 
possible to keep the house well aired 
and dry. Heat from an electric lamp 
will probably dry the air in a closet 
sufficiently to safeguard stored goods. 
Calcium chloride will absorb moisture 
in a closet or closed room, but must be 
renewed when the solid chloride be- 
comes liquid. Convenient holders for 
calcium chloride are on the market. An 
electric fan also helps by increasing air 
motion. 

Woodwork attacked by mildew needs 
thorough drying. A small stove or heat- 
er may dry out one room. If large areas 
are affected, it may even be advisable 
to turn on heat from the central heating 
system for a few hours. Partly open the 
windows and doors to allow the warm, 
moist air to escape. 

Surface mold on cloth, leather and 
other materials can often be brushed 
off lightly with a soft, slightly damp 
cloth or soft tissue paper. Try to use 
clean cloth or paper for each spot. 
Work outdoors, if feasible, to keep the 
fungus from scattering in the house. 

Fresh stains that remain after brush- 
ing can usually be removed from leath- 
er, clothing and household textiles, up- 
holstery, rugs, wall paper — provided 
these are washable — by sponging light- 
ly with a thick suds of mild soap and 
water. Wipe with cloth wrung out of 
clear water. Then dry thoroughly. 

Stains that persist on washable cloth- 
ing and household textiles may be mois- 
tened with lemon juice and salt and 
spread in the sun—but use caution if 
fabric is colored. 

Old, stubborn mildew spots are hard 
to treat, sometimes can’t be removed be- 
cause mildew has damaged the goods. 
Don’t risk bleaching colored fabric with- 
out testing a separate scrap to make 
sure bleach won’t ruin the color. But 
if mildewed fabric is white cotton, linen, 
or rayon, a bleach will sometimes rout 
a persistent spot. Note the following 
do’s and don'ts for bleaches: 

Sodium perborate is one of the safest 
bleaches for all types of fabric, includ- 
ing wool and silk. Sponge the spot with 
4 tablespoons of perborate mixed with 
a pint of soapy water. Or, soak in the 
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RICHEN, the Multi-Purpose Food, is — 
ready for low-cost nutritional feeding MY SSM, 
. saves TIME... saves LABOR = y +. Z 

= / 


- saves COST. <~ ~e —ss; 


_RICHEN 


| ive 


Each serving as soup or entree supplies 
40% or more of the Daily Allowance 
of iron, vitamins A, By, 82, C, and 
niacin and D, 





Write today for full information including nutri- 
tional tables, recipes and samples for testing. 


Pickwick RI 
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THE PICKWICK COMPANY A 
3614 Council Street, Los Angeles 4, California — 
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together with ‘Richen-Recipes,’’ and samples for our testing. 
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NOW — 


Revised, Enlarged, 
Modernized 


ELEMENTS OF FOODS 
AND NUTRITION 


By Mary T. Dowd and Alberta Dent 


Teachers who have come to recog- 
nize Elements of Foods and Nutrition 
as an eminently practical and useful 
introductory nutrition textbook will 
welcome this newly revised second 
edition. It presents, in interesting, un- 
derstandable language, the basic scien- 
tific principles underlying the choice 
of foods for health, and the selection 
and preparation of foods. The book is 
particularly well adapted for use as a 
textbook in any senior high school. 
The approach, so popular with teach- 
ers everywhere—that of the health 
needs of the individual and their ap- 
plication to the family group—has 
been retained. 

ALMOST COMPLETELY REWRITTEN to 
include muc new data recently made 
available. Fully treats minerals and vita- 
mins. THOROUGHLY REORGANIZED in 
accordance with modern educational think- 
ing, using the unit form throughout. 


Each unit is complete in itself, yet related 
to the other units. 
$2.25 


(1945) 357 Pages 
Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











A refreshingly 
different and 
effective text 

for college 
Home Economics 
courses 





MANAGEMENT 
IN HOMES 


By Ella M. Cushman 


Associate Professor of Home Economics, 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University. 


This new book deals with the ac- 
tual home management problems of 
actual homes. Case records show 
how numerous families in varied 
income class groups have managed, 
have overcome obstacles, and have 
used what they had toward getting 
the kinds of homes they wanted. 
Practical, unhackneyed, and stimu- 
lating, this book will be useful to 
everyone who is concerned with 
making her home more attractive 
ind convenient. 285 pp., Illus. 
$3.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Pemmmen®0 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 








The Tuck Shop at the Ainslie School 


By Winifred M. Stenhouse, 
Dip. H. Se. (N. Z.) 


Home Science Adviser, 
Commonwealth Department of Health 
Canberra, New South Wales 


HE tuck shop at the Ainslie Primary 

School, Canberra, A. C. T., is the 
answer to many of the questions asked 
by people who are aware that wartime 
conditions have been partly responsible 
for emphasizing the problem of the 
lunch which must or could be eaten at 
school, providing proper facilities were 
made available. The need for some type 
of meal service at schools has increased 
for the following reasons: — Greater 
transportation difficulties, more women 
employed in industry, thus reducing 
their capacity for household duties 
which include the planning and cutting 
of school lunches, and the growing con- 
viction in some countries that the 
schools should give more serious con- 
sideration to facts affecting the health 
and well-being of children in school, 
including the question of whether or 
not they are getting the food, the rest 
and the other things needed for their 
best growth and development. 

The Ainslie tuck shop was opened in 
1941 through the activities of the Par- 
ents and Citizens’ Association (primary 
school) and the Mothers’ Club (infant 
school) working in cooperation with the 
school authorities, the Department of 
the Interior. A committee, consisting of 
three representatives from the Parents 
and Citizens’ Association and three from 
the Mothers’ Club, is responsible for 
the management of the tuck shop. This 
committee meets once a term and more 
often if necessary. There is a shop as- 
sistant in charge and a part-time as- 
sistant, both of whom receive award 
wages. In addition, there is one volun- 
tary helper (chosen from a roster of 
mothers) who assists for three hours 
every day. 

It was a most interesting experience 
to visit and observe the tuck shop in 
operation. The building, a single room, 
is equipped very simply but adequately 
with bench space, cupboards, drawers, 
sink with water supply, a large electric 
urn for cocoa and an ice chest. An im- 
mersion heater is used to provide boil- 
ing water to cook eggs or heat frank- 
furts for sandwiches. Food is served 
through two openings: a hatch with 
access to one of the play sheds and a 
window opening on another side of the 
room. 

The policy governing the type of 
foods to be sold was decided upon by a 
sub-committee in consultation with Dr. 
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Clements, the Nutrition Adviser to the 
Commonwealth Government. It was re- 
solved that only those foods which had 
high nutritive value and therefore were 
of special importance in a child’s diet 
should be provided by the tuck shop 
and at the lowest cost. Such foods as 
cordial drinks, sweets, pastry and cake 
are not included. 

The budget is planned to cover food 
costs, replacements, labour costs, and 
to make a small profit. Thus at the end 
of the first year of operation, the profits 
amounting to 10 franc were donated to 
the library fund. 

Originally, the food provided con- 
sisted of buttered rolls with salad or 
meat filling, buttered buns, fresh fruits, 
nuts and milk, but since the rationali- 
sation of the bread industry, sandwiches 
have replaced the rolls. A variety of 
fillings are used—banana, salad (meat, 
lettuce, tomato or beetroot, celery, 
grated carrot, cucumber, etc., in season) 
meat extract (instead of yeast extract), 
egg, cheese, saveloy, or frankfurts, sul- 
tanas and peanut butter. Banana, salad 
and saveloy or frankfurt sandwiches are 
sold for 3d. each, the others for 2d. 
each. Cut bread is delivered—there are 
twenty-six slices to each two pound loaf. 
Crusts are buttered and sold for one 
penny each, but if any filling is asked 
for, then the buttered crust plus filling 
costs 2d. There are never sufficient 
crusts to meet the demand. Butter, of 
course, is the chief problem and since 
the allowance has been cut further, the 
usual butter spreads will not serve. 
Hence, butter mixed with other avail- 
able fat such as clarified dripping solves 
the problem. Fillings are now spread 
more liberally. 

In winter months hot cocoa prepared 
with milk is very popular both at recess 
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age lies between cocoa, milk shake 

(milk with sugar and vanilla) or milk. | 5 \a 
Cocoa is sold at a penny half-penny per | thing C 
lass. It was quite a common thing to | \ 
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and at lunch time. The choice of bever- | 
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hear a child ask for two-thirds cocoa | 












fe and one-third milk shake, one penny | ov \ 

were worth or even one nalf-penny worth of | petore V 

diet cocoa at recess. His allowance for food | 

shop was carefully calculated to cover both ‘ new 

as recess and lunch periods—excellent ex- qhis 

cake perience in simple arithmetic problems. tor ee a . 
The milk consumption varies from 5, a, 6 

fool ten to eleven gallons per day, which Pe PPA ay 


means that three out of five children 


oa btaining fi f milk eacl 

end = py er ive ounces of milk each 

om day if distribution is even. _ 

de Che choice of fresh fruit lies between 
apples, bananas, oranges and other suit- 

cones able fruits in season. When purchasing 

: the fruit the aim is to select sizes which 

uiee can be retailed at a penny or two a 

aati. penny. Bananas at twopence each are 

iii sold in halves (one penny each) on re- 

- quest. Children often buy fruit to take 

reat, home since the prices are frequently gress” 

lery lower than retail rates. Sultanas and creativ® 

” ’ 

son) peanuts were very popular, but as both i of 
are difficult to obtain, it is not possible ; Adits 

act), le a 


oa. to supply these now. The small quan- 
alad tities of available sultanas are used to 
make sandwich fillings. 


are 

2d. The interest and cooperation of the | 
are school is evidenced by the part the - 
oaf. children play in helping to run_ the 
one tuck shop. Boys called for and carried 
ked milk, cocoa and fruit to the infant 
ling school, some hundred yards away, and 
ient very competent senior girls appeared to 

, of assist in the service and the taking of 
nce money at recess and lunch periods. At 
the recess when service was over and time 
rve, permitted, these girls took their places 
vail- at the sandwich preparation bench and 
Ives worked there in a most efficient manner. 
ead One felt that every child was interested 


in and proud of the whole food service 
red plan. 


CeSS Children from the infants school did | 
not appear at the service windows of 
ake the tuck shop, for their sandwiches, pre- 


viously ordered and prepared by the 
assistant, were carried to their own de- 
partment. There the children eat their 
lunches sitting at tables and under the 
supervision of one of their teachers. 
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The Budgeting Attitude 
(Continued from page 373) 


cause each emphasizer, “Think before you spend.” 

It we interpret our experience correctly, the following 
teaching principles are valid: Do not attempt to teach 
budgeting too early in the term. Much preparatory 
work is needed. Do not attempt it until you have the 
confidence of your ciass. They must respect your com- 
mon sense and your business ability as well as your 
sincerity. Do not attempt it unless you have used a 
budget yourself. Experience is needed, not theory. Do 
not assign and hear text recitations. Develop, discuss, 
summarize, then use texts or reference material to com- 
pare with or to verify your own conclusion. 

This means that you must use concrete methods—that 
you must deal with things and ideas that the girls are 
actually meeting daily, You must make personal appli- 
cations, and depend upon dramatization, demonstra- 
tion, practice, pictures, actual objects, instead of de- 
scription. You must teach things, not words. You must 
allow the freest possible discussion—both sides of every 
question. “Let the pupils ‘run the show,’” but do not 
gloss over disagreeable aspects of saving—face them 
squarely. 

Almost any budgeting plan can be taught to a class 
above the seventh grade in a few lessons. Growth of the 
budgeting attitude takes longer—for some a lifetime is 
too short. 


BOOK NEWS 





JUNIOR FOODS 
AND 
NUTRITION 


By FERN SILVER 


ERE is a home economics book written 

especially for the junior high school girl. 
It presents in direct and informal language 
the basic principles of nutrition, and gives 
practical instruction in the buying, prepara- 
tion, serving, and preserving of food. Recipes 
and suggestions have been chosen with due 
consideration for the interests and abilities 
of beginners in food study. 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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Why Don’t More Girls Take 


Home Economics? 
(Continued from page 374) 


4. Perhaps the name “home economics” does not have 
enough appeal for high school girls. 

5. The mistaken idea that home economics is for in- 
ferior pupils still prevails in some schools. 


6. Some girls plan to go to colleges where home eco- 


nomics is not allowed academic credit for admission. 

7. The double period keeps some girls from electing 
home economics. 

8. Fees charged for home economics classes sometimes 
keep out girls who are not able to pay them. 

9. Girls do not like house work and hope to have maids 
to do it for them. 

10. The community is not “sold” on home economics. 


More High School Girls Would Take 
Home Economics if: 


1. The home economics department were made a center 
of school activity. (See article on page 380) 

2. Girls were recruited through interest appeal much as 
Waves and Wacs were. 

3. Homes of prospective home economics pupils were 
visited and parents interested in the values home eco- 
nomics offers. 

4. Home economics were made so interesting that the 
girls taking home economics were enthusiastic boosters. 
5. Teachers invited home economics girls who have 





HOW TO GIVE 


ROASTS AND GRAVY 


ey BROMM cmon 


WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 


/ Before cooking, “wipe” roast with Kitchen Bouquet. 
e Gives meat that deep brown crust. 


2 Add to the gravy a little Kitchen Bouquet. Gives that 
© brown deep color that spells perfection. Kitchen Bouquet 
magnifies the true taste of meat. 


Everyone knows it’s better to roast meat 
slowly at 300°. You get less shrinkage — 
more servings; juicier, more nutritious 
roasts; better flavor; use less fuel. 


And now comes the answer to the ques- 
tion—how to give the roast and gravy 
rich brown color, which is the purpose of 
high temperature cooking. 


Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. You'll find 
it wonderful also for adding appetizing 
color and enhancing true meat flavor in 
meat pies, Croquettes, stews. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 


Product of 
GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., N.Y. 








In 2 02z., 4.072., 


Pts., Qts., Gals. 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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graduated and gone on to home economics courses in 
colleges and to homemaking in their own homes to 
return and speak at teas, assembly programs, etc. 

6. Lively assembly programs were given regularly to 
show what is being done in home economics classes. 

7. Good public relations were made part of every home 
economics teacher’s thinking so that every opportunity 
to promote home economics would be used to advantage. 
8. Administrators were convinced that every high school 
girl should take at least one course in home economics. 
9. One school day a month were designated visiting day 
for girls not taking home economics to allow them to 
see home economics classes in action. 

10. School clubs and group meetings were held in an 
attractive home economics department. 


If you have found ways to increase enrollment in 
the home economics department in the school in 
which you teach, please write a report of your dis- 
covery and submit it to Practical Home Economics 
for publication. 





Pressure Saucepan Cookery 


(Continued from page 383) 


5. At the end of cooking period, cool according to 
specific directions given in recipe: 
a. Allow steam pressure to go down and return to 
OFF; or 
b. Cool quickly by placing cooker in a pan of cold 
water or placing cooker under cold water faucet 
until pressure is down to OFF. 


What foods can be cooked in a pressure saucepan? 
How much time does each food require? 


A great variety of foods may be cooked in a pressure 
saucepan. Examples of pressure cooking times are: 
sliced carrots, 2 to 3 minutes; green beans, 3 minutes; 
green peas, 1 to 2 minutes; beef stew, 15 minutes; 4 Ibs. 
beef pot roast, 35 minutes; vegetable soup, 20 minutes; 
oatmeal, 3 minutes; fruit cake, 55 minutes; steamed 
brown bread, 35 minutes. 


Can several foods be cooked at one time in a pres- 
sure saucepan? 


Yes, providing the cooking time for each is the same. 
There is no intermingling of flavors in a pressure sauce- 
pan because there is no circulation of air. The foods are 
cooked by steam. 


Are pressure saucepans available now? 

Pressure saucepans are being manufactured at the 
present time. The demand for them greatly outnumbers 
the supply. Your hardware dealer or housewares man- 
ager will be able to tell you about the availability date 
in your community. 


What do they cost? 
The cost varies depending upon size and make. The 
4-quart size costs approximately $12.50 retail. 
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Your 
New Wall Chart 


THE WHEEL OF GOOD EATING 


MULE Cid Cility 


EAT FOODS FROM EACH GROUP DAILY 


* POTATOES ano or 
VOGETADLES AMD FRUITS, 





Keep It Balanced—Make It Spin 





A New Visual Aid 
Adapted from Basic Seven Foods 
In Original Color Photographs 


Use Coupon No. 6 in Listing Coupon Book 


Student Note Book Size 
82 x 11” 
Available in Quantities 


Wall Size for Class 
Rooms 
20% x 27” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


1135 FULLERTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 








Also see Listing No. 6 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 439 











WORLD-FAMOUS 


EMBROIDERY and CROCHET 


COTTONS 


are on the horizon! 


Reconstruction is being speeded, 
and soon France will send you 
again the same wonderful D*-M-C 
high quality cottons as before 
the war...in all their glorious 
colors. 


THE D°M-C 
CORPORATION 


111 Grand Street, New York 13, N.Y 








Share Your Coupon 
Book! It contains extra 
coupons for other Home 
Economics teachers. 
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“A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK” 


by Marguerite P. Davison 





















A modern handbock of four-harness pat- 
terns for weavers of all types, whether ama- 
teur or professional. 

Contains 212 threading directions ranging 
from simple twills to complicated techniques. 
All are small patterns which can be woven on 
a sixteen-inch warp if «o desired. Each design 
is given many treadlings. These are illustrated 
with over eight hundred weavings — all per- 
sonally made. Directions are set down in a 
simple diagram. 


A Source Book of Small Designs 


A valuable aid to teachers, occupational 
therapy workers, interior decorators, commer- 
cial weavers, as well as home weavers. 

First Printing was sold throughout United 
States and Canada by pre-publication subserip- 
tion. Second Printing is now ready for distri- 
bution. Price is $6.50 a copy. Send money to: 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON 


Box 299 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


440 
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Seasonal Centerpieces 


Their Selection and Rating 


HE selection and arrangement of all 
ae of table centerpieces offers many 
advantages as a classroom project or as 
a home project. In school, such a proj- 
ect is valuable to promote interest in 
making the homemaking room attrac- 
tive, to develop interest in home decora- 
tion, to teach art principles, to show 
that beauty is not measured by money. 
It may also be another way to attract 


attention to the home economics dept. 
These centerpieces should be changed 
weekly, if possible. This will give many 
pupils an opportunity to participate in 
their selection and arrangement. It may 
lead to friendly rivalry and to the de- 
velopment of a score card so that records 
will be kept of each centerpiece for 
future reference by pupils desiring to 
carry on similar projects at home. 


Centerpiece Score Card 


Name of Centerpiece _— 
I. General effect 


II. Materials and container 
A. Choice of materials 


1. Harmonious color combinations 
2. Balance, rhythm and proportion 


3. Texture combination 
B. Choice of container 
1. Appropriate color 
2. Appropriate texture and 
Decoration (if any) 


III. Suitability 
A. To background 
1. Color harmony 
2. Size and height 
B. To occasion 


1. Appropriateness, simple or elaborate 


2. Timeliness 
C. To budget 


1. Availability—seasonal and budgetary 
2. Time and energy required for 


getting and arranging 


Date ——-—-- - 


20 tel 


(10) 
(10) 
(10) én 


(10) 


(10) janie aaa 
30 


(5) —----- 
(5) ——--- 


(6) 0 —— 
6)  —-—— 


rr 


Total Score 





The Ladies’ Hand-hook 


(Continued from page 432) 
hem, and furnished with strings or but- 
tons. Bolster covers are made in nearly 
the same manner, only that a round 
patch is let into one end, and a tape 
for a slot is run into the other. 


Towels 

Towels are made of diaper or huck- 
aback, of a quality adapted to the uses 
to which they are applicable. The best 
are bought single and are fringed at the 
ends. 


Pincushion Covers 


A large pincushion, having two covers 


Please write direct; no coupon for this material in Practical Coupon Book 


belonging to it, should belong to each 
toilet table. The covers are merely a 
bag into which the cushion is slipped. 
They may be either worked or plain 
and should have small tassels at each 
corner, and fringe all round. 


Pudding-Cloths 

These should be made of coarse linen, 
neatly hemmed round, furnished with 
strings of strong tape, and marked. 


Jelly Bag 

This is made of a half square, doubled 
so as to still form a half square. The 
top must be hemmed, and furnished 
with three loops, by which it is to be 
suspended from the frame when in use. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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The History 
of 


Home Economics 


By 
Hazel T. Craig 


SRE 


Do you know: 


1. Who started the 
“home economics 


movement ?”’ 


2. When the AHEA was 
formed? 


3. How many AHEA 
conventions there have 


been? 


1. What college first 
offered a home 


economics course? 


5. Where the first cook- 


ing school was held? 


You will find the answers to 
these and many other ques- 
tions in the profusely illus- 
trated, substantially bound, 
44-page History of Home 


Economics just off the press. 


This History first appeared serial- 
ly in PRACTICAL HOME ECO.- 
NOMICS. It is now re-issued in re- 
vised, enlarged form. The price 


is $1.50 per copy. 


In quantities of five or more for 
students, $1.00 per copy. 


Practical 
Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Time and Motion Study 
(Continued from page 377) 


one task, such as dust-mopping the 
floor, dusting, etc., I always finished 
by the door so I had included 8. 

I didn’t move the furniture this time 
as in my first method, because I con- 
sidered it a waste of time and energy. 

In cleaning the rugs, I considered 
leaving them in the room but since they 
are just throw rugs, it is more conveni- 
ent to take them out and sweep them. 
They are too dusty to sweep in the hall 
since we clean just once a week. I know 
I could save more time by vacuuming 
my rugs but our vacuum cleaners do 
not clean as they should. Therefore, I 
found it necessary to sweep my rugs 
with a broom. 

I did not include making beds in this 
project because we have the habit of 
making them right away in the morning. 
I have been working on that anyway 
and have found that I can make my 
bed with only one trip around the bed. 
It seems very simple now, although I 
couldn’t do it before. 

In summarizing my hndings, I found 
that I had saved 36 minutes. I know 
that by being “motion- and _ time- 
minded” I shall continue to improve 
these methods. 

I got a great deal of satisfaction out 
of organizing my work and _ finishing 
each separate job before starting an- 
other. I felt that this is where I saved 
most of my time. In my ordinary meth- 
od I was constantly jumping from one 
thing to another, picking something up, 
putting it down, trying to find some- 
thing else, etc. 

I felt that I received a great deal from 
this project. I have become quite con- 
scious of time saving and am continu- 
ously trying to think of better methods. 
Even when I did the cleaning at home 
the past week-end, I saved a great deal 
of time through following a different 
and more planned routine. 





It’s in the Files 
(Continued from page 384) 
Home life in different countries 
Hospitality 
Marriage and sex relationships 
Social hygiene 


Vocations (careers) 


Child Care and Development 








HERE ARE THE 


REVISED MONEY 
MANAGEMENT GUIDES 


Which are not in your library? 


Have you recently 
checked your 
Household con- 
sumer education 
library for out of 
date or missing 
volumes? Here is a 
checklist of all the 
titles now avail- 
able. Some brand 
new ... others, re- 
visions of earlier editions and now all revised 
to meet the special problems of war time living. 
So check against it today before the start of the 
new semester. 

MONEY MANAGEMENT BOOKLETS: M.M. Prin- 
ciples, "43; M.M. The Budget Calendar, ’43; 
M.M. Cartoons, ’43; Better Buymanship Car- 
toons, 43; Better Buymanship Principles, ’45; 
Time Management for Homemakers, ’°43; 
M.M. for Newlyweds, ’43; The Health Dollar, 
’45; The Food Dollar, ’43; The Clothing Dol- 
lar, '43; The Rental Dollar, ’42; Home Fur- 
nishings, ’42; How to Buy Life Insurance, ’43; 
Credit for Consumers, ’45. 

BETTER BUYMANSHIP, USE AND CARE: Poultry 
and Eggs, 42; Household Textiles, ’41; Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables, ’44; Shoes, ’41; Meat, 
’44; Kitchen Utensils, ’41; Furs, ’41; Fish, °43; 
Floor Coverings, '43; Dairy Products, ’45; Cos- 
metics, 43; Household Equipment, 43; Play- 
things, ’42; Soap and Other Cleansing Agents, 
‘42; Dinnerware, °43; Home Heating, ‘42; 
Food Fats and Oils, 42; Fabrics, ’43; Hosiery, 
44; Furniture, '43. 

We will send any or all of these revised editions 
for 5c each to cover mailing costs. Better yet, 
send for the complete set boxed in four volumes 
as shown. Complete set $1.75, individual 
volumes 50c each. 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION PLAN: Send 25c and auto- 
matically receive the next 5 new or revised 
editions. If you buy the complete 4 volume 
set, this subscription plan is free for one year. 





FREE! 25 copies of any one title sent free once 
each year to a club leader or a department in 
high school or college. Just write mentioning 
club or department, and the title. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send the coupon below for 
free copy of “‘Better Buymanship Principles.”’ 
It’s filled with practical buying hints for the 


‘HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


oration 
ESTABLISHED 1876 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11 
One of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 330 branches in 216 cities 
Research Dept., PHE-I 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 
Please send me one free copy of 
BETTER BUYMANSHIP PRINCIPLES 
Also send booklets on accompanying list for which I 








Children’s diseases enclose ¢ in stamps Or postal note 

Clothing 

Feeding of children Name 

Physical care 

Prenatal care Address 

Recreation 

Training City Zone State 
Also see Listings and coupons in Practical Coupon Book 44] 











Now Available... 


tor teachers of Food Service 


FOOD SERVICE 
IN INSTITUTIONS 


Second Edition, 1945 


By BESSIE BROOKS WEST 
and LeVELLE WOOD 
This newly revised second edition of an 
already well-received book serves a three- 
fold purpose: the first section provides 
material to meet the needs of classes in 
Quantity Food Preparation (supplemented 
by ‘Food for Fifty,” by Fowler and 
West, Second Edition, 1941); the second 
section is suitable for use in classes in 
Organization and Managernent of Insti- 
tutions; and the third, in classes in 
Equipment for Institutions. Teachers will 
welcome the valuable list of problems on 
Quantity Food Preparation, Organization 
and Management of Food Services, and 
Equipment and Furnishings, offered in 
the Appendix. 
599 Pages Illustrated $4.75 


The Companion Book ,.. 


FOOD FOR FIFTY 


By SINA FAYE FOWLER and 
BESSIE BROOKS WEST 

A “must” for the working library of 
every teacher of quantity cooking, and for 
every dietitian. Reliable in content and 
presentation, clearly organized, and valu- 
able in its adaptability, this is the ideal 
companion to FOOD SERVICE IN IN- 
STITUTIONS. It presents carefully 
tested, standardized recipes for effective 
use in large group service. Recipes are 
arranged for variations in amount. 
Second Edition, 1941 383 Pages $3.00 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











Write for amusing and colorful, 
illustrated booklet on the story 
of “Botany” Brand Fabrics from 
the sheep to the finished fashion. 
Twelve full page illustrations 
will give you a graphic story of 
the various steps in weaving 
Botany fabrics—steps that have 
made this brand name famous. 


BOTANY* WORSTED MILLS 
Passaic, N. J. 





442 Also see Listings 








The Tuck Shop 


(Continued from page 437) 


There is only one improvement the 
committee would sugest—a lunch roora 
for the children. It is so important to 
each child that he should collect all 
together the food he intends to eat— 
his sandwiches, fruit and milk, two 
hands full—and there are no tables pro- 
vided to put these on. Perhaps it will 
be possible to build a shelf around the 
play shed, at the correct height for the 
average child when standing. This 
would fill a gap until better accommo- 
dation can be provided. 


The Ainslie tuck shop is an excellent 
example of a well-organized school food 
service unit. It is an asset to the school 
and it is considered to be part of the 
programme activities. Mothers are 
happy in the knowledge that the chil- 
dren are taught to spend money wisely 
on foods young bodies need for growth 
and development—there is many a story 
told of the child who dislikes milk when 
at home, but who drinks it with his 
fellows at school. Thus a tuck shop be- 
comes an excellent field for the teach- 
ing of sound nutrition principles, for 
children, teachers, parents—and since 
this tuck shop is a recognized success— 
for the whole community. 

Reprinted from The Education Gazette 





Pointers on Preventing 
and Removing Mildew 


(Continued from page 435) 


solution about half an hour. Rinse well. 
When using Javelle water or a com- 
mercial chlorine bleach, dip the stain 
not longer than a minute. Then stop 
chlorine action by dipping stain at once 
in a solution made of one teaspoon 
sodium thiosulfate crystals and two to 
three teaspoons vinegar to one quart 
water. Rinse the fabric well in luke- 
warm water. The thiosulfate may be 
purchased in drugstores. Don’t use this 
bleach treatment on wool or silk. 





Velva Fruit 


The commercial method of making 
Velva Fruit has now been adopted by 
BHNHE for home use. Directions for 
making this fruit puree dessert and for 
preparing it for frozen storage are con- 
tained in a well-illustrated folder, ‘‘Mak- 
ing Velva Fruit at Home,” free from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


and coupons in Practical Coupon Book 












TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHOR! +Y ON FASHION CAREERS 

Internaticnally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students, 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Prawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, ‘nterior 
sie gg Migs ood «& a A ag hes pee redits. 
Day & ree Send f Cir, 
TRAPHAGEN, (eso Mae anny ‘‘s2nd Street), N. Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 





i 
! Allergy Diet Booklet: Food = 

7 vey and recipes for wheat, 
- egg-free diets. 





(Mm 


008. 
Low-Calorie pier ‘Boahtet: 1800 calorie 
diets for men, 1200 for women; menus, 
recipes. #C75. 
Address Ralston Purina Company, 5C 3 
Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2, Mo. ® 
Ht 


Cn nn 


REAMLINE 
a 


4 Don’t be a drudge during can- 

ning time—get up to date! 
Investigate and teach Burpee’s 
quick and easy method, used 
for 28 years by thousands of 
smart women. 


fhanks to Burpee’s Pressure 
Canner and Home Tin Can 
Sealer, commercial methods are now possible 
in every kitchen. Can anything in tin— 
every kind of vegetable, fruit, meat, fish and 
} fowl—when foods are fresh, tender and plentiful. 
BOOKLET TELLS HOW — Streamline Your 


Canning. 16 pages of instructive reading, inter- 
estingly illustrated. Don’t miss it. Write today. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
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134 W. Liberty St. Barrington, Illinois 





Positions Open 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


(a) Chief dietitian; general hospital located on one 
of smaller islands of Hawaiian group; $250: 

transportation refunded. (b) Nutritionist to be 
come associated with prominent internist; duties 
involve participation in management of patients 
in busy private practice consisting largely of 
metabolic diseases; work would consist of calcu 
lating diets, supervising and educating patients in 
principle of feeding; West. (c) Dietitian to take 
charge of department in large industrial plant 
serving 5000 to 5200 people each day; duties in- 
clude plz vee | menus and supervising purchasing: 
permanent; $300-$350.  (d) Dietitian to take 
charge of P< tenth 34 in nurses’ residence; well 
equipped sna conveniently arranged cafeteria; 
home economics graduate without training in hos 
pital dietetics eligible; 350-bed hospital; sti iff of 
five dietitians; Middle West. (e) Several die- 
titians to become associated in promotion capacity 
with national food company; considerable travel- 
ing; headquarters in Chicago. (f) Dietitian te 
take charge of department in military academy of 
450 students, half of whom live at the academy: 
Middle West. (g) Dietitian preferably with busi- 
ness or restaurant experience, to assist publi h- 
ing company in editing new cook books; Mid “ 
West. (h) Head dietitian to take complete chars 
of dietary department, 200-bed general hos; tal 
located in summer resort town on Atlantic S¢ 

board less than mile from Ocean; $200, complete 
maintenance. -(i) Assistant in instruction; univer- 
sity school of nursing; teaching confined to che 
istry, nutrition and diet therapy; $2100; East 
(/n requesting information concerning these 
pointments, please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 
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If You 
Teach 


CHILD 


CARE 


You Need 
the 


CHASE 
BABY 





classes in child 


Thousands of schools have started 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 


e Bathing e Dressing 

e Swabbing e Hygienic Care 
e Powdering e Making Clothes 
e Feeding e Laundering 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 


For full information write to 


M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place 





Pawtucket, R. I. | 


for Whe ‘ | Ap 
tirsT lin € 2 How Bu 
‘ 


3. How toc.” Rayon 
A “SHORT COURSE” be — 
IN RAYON FOR Rayon’? 5° with 


HOME ECONOMICS = * Hows 
CLASSES 


INCLUDES MATERIAL FOR TEACHER 
AND STUDENT... 


A Detailed Teaching Guide to motivate student 
activity and encourage free discussion. 
Practical Reference Material in simplified, highly 
readable form. Each topic covered in handy separate 
leaflet. 
Supplementary Students’ Work Sheets for purpose- 
ful student activity. Interesting objective questions, 
Available in quantity. 

To order, use coupon in Listing book 





EDUCATION SECTION 
= ‘ al ‘ ~ "= Be 
AMERICAN _VISCOSE CORPORATION 
America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn and Staple Yarns 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1: Providence, R. I.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 








PERIOD FURNITURE 
FOLDER 


by Hazel T. Craig 


This folder is composed of three charts with pen 
and ink lined illustrations giving complete data 
on English, French and American period furni- 
ture. Topics covered in outline form include 
general characteristics, important furniture 
pieces, and main backgrounds. This folder is 
suitable for either notebook or bulletin board 
use. Each chart is 17” by 11”, folded in center. 
It may be bought in bulk for pupils at greatly 


reduced rates. 


Single Copies 50 cents 


Ten copies or more 25 cents each 


Lakeside Publishing Company 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 














60 Plate Fashion Parade 


from Pharaoh’s daughter to 
Crinoline Clara of 1860 


i | Use these plates to illustrate your lec- 
tures, details of each costume are clearly 
visible—every fold and drape—an excel- 
lent source for attractive dress « designs. 





soe See these costumes in authentic historical 
J ’ settings with characters of history and 
famous personages of literature. Queen 

gam (By Elizabeth, Romeo and Juliet, the Three 

a Wise Men, Robin Hood—are just a few 
#) ». of the famous persons you see. Notes on 


each plate give you contemporary history 
or tell the colors that were used, a price- 


i Re) 


i less guide for stage costumes. 
lige 
Ai These 60 plates of costumes and head 
x bi M ; la dresses are assembled by historical periods 
"> a as follows: 
‘ | 
r* 1 ! Egypt, Greece and Rome 
my % ; The Orient 


American Costumes 


Renaissance and 
Elizabethan Costumes 


i 
a: 
3. The Age of Chivalry 
4. 
3. 


Send your order for these 60 7” x 10” 
plates today for only $5.00—or send $1.00 
for a sample folio of any one of the 
above titles. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 
5859 PRINTERS BUILDING WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
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Also see Listings and coupons in Practical Coupon Book 











HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$5.00 


Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing “‘House’’! 

















A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for _ illustrative 
material. Here is 
something new—a set 
of “cut-outs” for a 
complete course in in. ~_— 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
the furniture cover- 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them 
to your heart’s desire { 
—all in a room made 
to order! 


Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full 
Color! 18 x 24 in. 


And 100 rules for using COLOR in House 


Decoration! 


Instructions Are Clear 
On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for us- 
ing the material on that page. Teaches 
sound lessons on refurnishing and redeco- 
doing. Redecorate this 
miniature room in class. 


ration by actual 


Information Is Sound 


This House Decoration Folio was pre- 
pared and widely used by the magazine, 
THE AMERICAN HOME, and is authori- 
tative. 


ORDER DIRECT 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City, Mo. 

Send For Our Catalogue 


HOLD YOUR BONDS 
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Books in Review 

(Continued from page 434) 
the advantages of using dehydrated 
foods. Particular attention must be giv- 
en to the amount of water to be added, 
the method of mixing, cooking time 
and cooking temperature, especially of 
scrambled eggs. Recipes given in this 
folder are for quantity cookery as well 
ae family size yields. 





Just In Case— 

you might have received one of the first 
copies of School Lunch Recipes Using 
Canned Foods, prepared and distributed 
by National Canners Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., we want to call your 
attention to a serious error on page 1. 
The last line of the first paragraph 
under “Type A Lunch” should read, 
“contains at least these five musts.” 

The error was discovered after the 
first mailing and corrections were made, 
of course. 

In the same booklet some recipes are 
designated as Type A, others as Type 
B. This is confusing. The only differ- 
ence in Type A and Type B meals is 
in the amount of foods required, not in 
quality or in method of preparation. 
These amounts are given in the chart 
included in this month’s School Lunch 
Section. 





Here’s How 


In the Food Section of the Septem- 
ber Woman’s Home Companion are il- 
lustrated tips on food preparation tech- 
niques including: How to Make Soft 
Bread Crumbs; How to Dice a Small 
Amount of Onion; How to Measure 
Molasses, Syrups or Honey; How to Peel 
Tomatoes; How to Sift and Measure 
Flour; How to Squeeze Small Oranges 
and Lemons. 





Easy Does It 


Housecleaning steps out of the drud- 
gery class when the homemaker plans 
her work. Tops in her list of time and 
energy saving tricks is her “cleaning 
basket.” This basket is equipped with 
such necessary cleaning items as soap, 
polish, sponge, short-handle brush, dust 
cloths and chamois. It can be carried 
easily from room to room and _ saves 
countless trips to the cleaning closet. 





Mapping a County 


Green-headed pins locate all present 
4-H Club Members in Courtland Coun- 
ty, New York. Prospective members are 
indicated by red-headed pins which 
show by their groupings the best areas 
for new clubs. 


Also see Listings and coupons in Practical Coupon Book 








At home—Any flavor—Delicious —Smooth 
—No ice crystals —No cooking —No re- 
whipping —No scorched flavor — Easy — 
Inexpensive —20 recipes in each 15¢ pkg. 
Please send this ad for free full-size sam- 
ple offer, or buy from your grocer. 


LONDONDERRY 


Brand Homemade Ice Cream 


STABILIZER 


LONDONDERRY - 835 HOWARD, SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
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Did You Get 
The Combined 
Listing Coupon 

Book? 

Watch for it 


for it is filled with 


attractive teaching aids. 
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ATTENTION—TEACHERS! | 


Is your laboratory equipped with 


GOOD TEACHING AIDS? 


Build up your laboratory with the 
best illustrative material available. Write 
for our 1945-46 catalogue and you will 
find HELP on every page! 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 fabrics 

A COLOR ANALYSIS SET—blondes-brunettes 
A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO of 20 sheets 
MASTER RECIPE CARDS make teaching easy 
MAGIC COLOR CHARTS for becoming colors 
PERSONALITY CHARTS—a personalysis 
VITAMIN GAMES—which make learning fun 
HOME PROJECT BOOK makes reports easy 
THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE over a hundred 
COSTUME FOLIOS to study costume styles 
LAY FIGURES to study figure variation 
BEAUTY SECRETS to help EACH girl 
BANQUETS and programs for every occasion 
100 PLAYS for every Home Ec occasion 
HOME ECONOMICS TEAS for every occasion 
FASHION REVUES for every class 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS in a wide selection 


e 
Write for our 
NEW TEACHING AIDS 
Put your name on our mailing list. 
Order our catalogue today. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas Cigy 1, Mo. 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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The SWING is to ELECTRIC Cooking! 


Women want to Cook Electrically—that’s why you need 


Modern Electric Ranges in your Laboratory Kitchen 


Many leading magazines have made 
surveys to learn of Mrs. America’s 
preferences and plans for tomorrow’s 
homemaking. These surveys show one 
unmistakable trend—the swing to Elec- 
tric Cooking. It’s here and it’s now! 
These are a few of the facts: 


e WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
survey shows that more women plan 
to buy an Electric Range than any 
other type! 


¢ McCALL’S MAGAZINE readers have 
made the Modern Electric Range 
their 2-to-1 ‘‘must have’’ choice in 
a recent contest. 


* HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE survey 
indicates that 3 times as many 


A-B 


OCTOBER, 1945 


STOVES @ 
FRIGIDAIRE © GENERAL 
® MONARCH @ 


e Electric Range Section, 


women want Electric Ranges as 
now have them. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING survey 
shows that nearly twice as many 
REA consumers will own an Elec- 
tric Range after first two postwar 
years as now have one. 


e COUNTRY GENTLEMAN survey 
shows that among the upper two- 
thirds of white farmers, the Electric 
Range is the 2-to-1 choice! 


Not only these surveys . . . but similar 
surveys. conducted by other leading 
publications as well, show the same 
certain swing to the SPEED (as fast 
as fire but without the flame), CON- 
VENIENCE, CLEANLINESS and 


ADMIRAL ® 


NORGE @ 


Dept. P-105, 


ELECTROMASTER ® 
ELECTRIC © GIBSON ® 


QUALITY ® UNIVERSAL ® 


155 E. 44th St., 


ECONOMY of Electric Cooking on a 
Modern Electric Range. 


So...be prepared to meet the demand 
that’s sure to come your way for mod- 
ern Electric Cooking instruction. Equip 
your Laboratory Kitchen with Modern 
Electric Ranges. 


NEW ECeSiic 

New and authoritative course, prepared 
by highly qualified home economists, 
consists of a 68-PAGE TEXTBOOK, pro- 
fusely illustrated —ILLUSTRATED SUM- 
MARIES of each — 
chapter, easily Hf Z 
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mimeographed ; 
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the asking. 





ESTATE HEATROLA ® 


HOTPOINT ® KELVINATOR 


WESTINGHOUSE 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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